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PROUD PEOPLE. 
yr King Solomon down to John Ruskin, 

preachers and teachers have thundered against 
pride. 

‘It is an extraordinary fact,” says Society, ‘* that 
this seems to be the proper sort of thing for our 
preachers and teachers to say. Such teaching has 
little meaning for us. The Ten Commandments, 
now, are practicable. We try, when we are moral 
aud pious, to live according to them. But pride! 
The very philosophers call it a ‘noble failing.’ Of 
course a man must not be a hedgehog in his pride. 
But a proper amount is really about the same with 
self-respect, with dignity.” 

Accordingly each man leaps spryly off to his own 
little pedestal, and there dutifully cranes his neck to 
overtop his neighbor. 

It is astonishing how many things people find to 
build their pride upon: nationality, as the Jew; citi- 
zenship, as the Bostonian; a large house; an extra 
servant; a wealthy or distinguished relative; an old 
name; a frequently printed one; a little prosperity; a 
big adversity ; the empty air itself. 

** He is the proudest man in town,” said one citizen 
» another. 

‘** What is he so proud of ? 

“a,” 

** High-born ?” 

“han” 

‘** Handsome ?” 

*“Why,no. There is nothing in particular, you 
He is just—proud.” 

In this, as in everything else, ‘‘ one touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin.” Milord, wrapped away 
in his grandeur, has a devout if comical imitator in 
the valet who struts after him with haughtiness ten- 
fold greater than hisown. How milady, meting out, 
with exquisite tact, her smiles and her condescension, 
would shudder to behold the parody on herself in 
the first floor of that tall meagre house near Golden 
Square, where Mrs. Kenwigs is in the delightful act 
of engaging French lessons for her little family! 

*“*And when you go out in the streets or else- 
where, I desire that you don't boast of it to the other 
children,’ said Mrs. Kenwigs, ‘and that if you must 
say anything about it, you don’t say no more than, 
‘We've got a private master comes to teach us at 
home, but we ain't proud, because ma says it’s sin- 
fal.” Do you hear, Morleena ? ’ 

Perhaps eccentricities of pride show themselves 
most in the country. There every man’s house is 
emphatically his castle, and independence reaches its 
acme. Any peculiar advantage takes on for its pos- 
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sessor vast proportions. Glibness of tongue, a little 
Jearning, make one man an autocrat. A little money 
—a very little—makes many another an overweening 
aristocrat. 

The proudest family we ever knew was in a tiny 
country village. The grandfather had been a wild, 
swearing blacksmith. But his son had been left 
with means sufficient to provide a pretty little home 
for wife and daughters. Through whatever occult 
mental processes, these people built themselves up in 
the belief that it was theirs to dominate the place. 
And having great energy and insolence, they accom- 
plished their purpose. Woe betide the unlucky 
wight who ventured to question their supremacy. 
We wonder whether there is not more than one little 
village having such a tale of woe to tell. 

‘*Poor and proud” is an old, oft-repeated tale. 
To the student of life it is startling to see with what 
absurd devices men fence themselves away from their 
fellows. But the spectacle becomes grim when out 
of loneliness, out of bitter need, they still cry persist- 
ently, as though their very life were in it: *‘ In the 
name of all that is sacred, come not nigh me! I tell 
thee, I am better than thou!” 

A striking case of this sort was of a woman whose 
early life was passed in poverty and hardship. She 
married a man poor as herself, who by some turn 
became wealthy. For ten years they lived in lux- 
ury. Then the man died and the fortune fled. But 
it had done its work. The haughty widow, reduced 
for the rest of her days to keeping a boarding-house, 
consumed her heart in her pride, and instilled it with 
every breath into the minds of her children. Ac- 
cording to the light of those ten years they frater- 
nized with, or condescended to, or ignored their 
boarders. After the model of those ten years they 
sought to dress and to walk abroad. So year in, 
year out, they fought a desperate, losing battle with 
want and distress to maintain the fiction of their 
aristocracy. 

Nothing is so destructive of beauty as pride, says a 
great art critic. Yet how many women. the world 
over study to attain that rigidity of feature and that 
absence of expression which is the stamp of pride! 

Is it not in self-distrust that we so frantically clutch 
at whatever may be supposed to heighten our impor- 
tance? And yet pride is mistaken by its devotees 
for self-respect. Their eyes are holden from the fact 
that true self-respect, true dignity, lie in a contrast- 
ing virtue, the ‘* measuring virtue,” modesty. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
DOMESTIC SERVICE IN THE MILLENNIUM 

QI OUTHERN newspapers report the rise of an unwilling- 
b) ness among young colored women to do house-work, 
since they ‘‘ wish to be teachers.” Probably this is a case 
of generalizing from a very few instances; but in these cases 
the impulse which we should call among white people a 
laudable ambition and desire for self-improvement, seems 
evidently quite a different thing under a dark skin. There 
is, to be sure, a constant complaint that it is hard to supply 
the demand for good colored teachers at the South. Gen- 
eral Armstrong reports this from Hampton, and all the Pea 
body normal schools testify to the same thing. But inas- 
much as each school-teacher makes for the time being one 
cook or house-maid the less, and inasmuch as it is the habit 
everywhere to complain of the difficulty of getting good do- 
mestics, this lament falls in with the general dissatisfaction 
on the subject, and is being copied far and wide. 

It is a curious fact that there is nothing which is so wholly 
unanimous as the desire that other people's daughters should 
be cooks and chamber-maids. We never think of it as a 
thing desirable, or perhaps supposable, for our own; and this 
fact seems to damage most of our arguments for others 
Artemus Ward was willing to send his wife’s relations te 
the war, but we are not inclined to contribute even these to 
the kitchen, for we should hold, rightfully, that it was ‘* me- 
nial service.” Now if we draw the line at menial service 
for ourselves and our relatives, why shoukd we speak severe- 
ly of those who draw the line at just that point for themselves 
and their own relatives? The whole difficulty of this much- 
vexed question seems to lie precisely there 

In discussing this ever-recurring problem it is well to fix 
our eyes on the precise point at issue. The dislike to do- 
mestic service, whether among whites or blacks, clearly does 
not come from the dislike of its duties strictly so called, such 
as cooking or washing. Those who refuse to become ser- 
vants have commonly done these duties at the homes of their 
parents, and expect to do them in their own homes if mar- 
ried. The simple fact that there are in the United States (by 
the census of 1880) 9,945,916 families, and only 1,075,655 
‘*domestic servants,” settles that question. When we re- 
member how many families have more than one domestic, 
it is probable that not more than one family in a dozen, 
taking the country at large, can be assumed to have any such 
servants at all. It is the normal condition, in fact, to do 
without them; and this being the case, it is evidently not the 
house-work alone that is alarming. It is in doing the house- 
work for other people that the difficulty lies. Here, again, 
it is not the want of proper compensation that creates oppo- 
sition, for there is no direction in which wages have risen 
more steadily, or in which the difference between the Euro- 
pean and American standards is more marked. The oppo- 
sition must have another source. It is generally admitted, 
so far as I have found among the persons most concerned, 
that the life of a domestic servant is less laborious and more 
comfortable than that of other hired employées earning the 
sume amount. The reasons given for preferring other work 
are always the same—the greater personal freedom after the 
work is over, and the dislike of a menial position. Unluek- 
ily both of these preferences are so directly in the line of 
American life—that is, of what we all instinctively feel—as 
to render it quite unlikely that they will be soon overcome. 
Practically these two points are one, since the restriction of 
liberty is but an indirect result of the menial position. 

In trying to fix our minds on the real point at issue it is a 
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good thing to compare the position of the domestic servant 
with that of the hired sick-nurse. The life of the nurse is a 
far harder one than that of the servant. She is more closely 
confined. And though she is more highly paid, yet it is not 
this which makes her position more dignified and attractive. 
The main difference is that she is not a menial; she takes her 
orders from the doctor, not from the immediate employer. 
But she also gives her orders, she is supreme in her own do- 
main, and, above all—oh, pleasing emancipation !—she is ad- 
dressed not as ‘‘ Bridget” or ‘‘ Dinah,” but as ‘‘ Miss Jones.” 
The fact that the domestic servant, even where the equal or 
superior in education or manners of the young lady of the 
house, is still expected to address her from childhood as 
‘* Miss Ethel,” and to be addressed in return as plain“ Jane” 
—this lies unquestionably at the foundation of more than 
half the popular dislike to domestic service. It certainly is 
not the whole key to it, for the governess in a family is 
called ‘* Miss,” and yet is constantly in other countries; and 
sometimes here, treated as a higher menial, and dislikes her 
position as such. But the aversion to this recognized verbal 
token of inferiority is in itself just as unmistakable and 
just as logical as the refusal of General Washington to re- 
ceive or open a letter from the British commander because 
it was addressed ‘*George Washington, Esq.” 

Iu the country, in a farmer's family, the ‘‘ hired girl,” if 
any, would probably be the superfluous daughter of a neigh- 
bor, she would call the daughter of the house ‘* Mary” or 
** Sarah,” and thus never strike the flag of her personal dig 
nity. I knew an ingenious lady who used to maiutain that 
the whole difficulty would be evaded by always employing 

pa 
do not know how this succeeded in practice; perhaps no bet 
ter than the plan of an English lady 1 knew, who forbade 
the postman to deliver to her maids any letter addressed 
‘**Miss.” That did not work very well, for the maids simply 
went out to get their letters, and then sent for their trunks. 
I certainly cannot suggest an immediate remedy. Domestic 
service must be done, and thus far in history the higher the 
civilization the more detached and complete its organization 
has been. We certainly cannot go back to the log cabin; 
and the apartment-house, while making service easier, has 
not yet superseded it. No doubt the progress of invention 
may do something; it has given automatic sweepers and 
clothes-wringers, and every can of condensed food may be 
regarded as a small automatic cook, These, however, are 
only beginnings, and perhaps not very promising. Fourier 
thought there might be a ‘‘sacred phalanx” by which the 
more repulsive duties in society might be joyfully under- 
taken. Mr. Bellamy, on the other hand, thinks that in a 
period of general enlightenment people will render these 
services to each other, and will scorn to take what they would 
not give. He also suggests that all the more arduous or un 
attractive labors will be equalized with those more attractive 
by shorter hours of labor. These are speculations for the 
future. The main thing to be recognized is that our republic 
must stand or fall by the essential dignity of labor, and that 
all arrangements which seem to deny this must be gradually 
remoulded, by-and-by, in some way that shall be logical and 
consistent with itself, even if the outcome is something we 
never could have predicted. Ss Ws ae 


WOMEN ON GOVERNING BOARDS. 
HE very “sage, deep, philosophical board” which estab 
lished the rule of starving the poor of the workhouse on 
small quantities of oatmeal and an unlimited supply of wa- 
ter, and made many other equally famous and humane regu- 
lations, has changed so much since the day of Dickens that 
only the name, which caused Oliver Twist to bow to the 
table, remains to prove its historical connection with the past. 

It has become efficient and generous, learned in scientific 
methods of charity, and considerate of those who seem to 
have inherited misfortune and weakness, In no respect has 
it changed more than in its recognition of women. What 
ever its sphere of action—charitable, reformatory,education- 
al, or religious—the modern board has learned to appreciate 
woman’s fine sympathy, judgment, and taste, and has offered 
her a place in its councils whenever she has seemed to desire 
such an opportunity. 

There is no more significant modern development than the 
activity of women in conducting important benevolent, edu- 
cational,and charitable affairs. They ure called to positions 
upon school and public library boards; as trustees of col 
leges they are working in sympathy with one another, and 
in harmony with modern educational tendencies. 

What could the church accomplish without women’s aux 
iliaries and similar active branches of work? Large chari 
ties, hospitals, asylums, and missions would languish with 
out the ladies’ aids and other large and efficient bodies 

Rather curiously, in spite of the success which has attend- 
ed woman's efforts in these fields, there is no educational 
preparation for the work, and often the candidate may be 
called to fill an important position with litle knowledge of 
its requirements, her popularity or the influence of her fam- 
ily having made her the choice of the majority. To sucha 
one a few suggestions gleaned from experience may be 
helpful. 

With the courage and versatility which enable the Amer- 
ican woman to take the duties of the wife of the President 
of the United States, she assumes smaller positions and oc- 
cupies seats of honor creditably. 

A short experience in any responsible position is valuable. 

Before accepting an office a candidate may have an idea 
that assumption of dignity will be her chief duty. Whata 
mistake this fancy is she soon discovers. 

The duties of such a position demand especial qualifica- 
tions, chiefly of character and education. First of all needed 
qualities is tact—a gracious, firm, dignified cordiality, with 
an adaptation of the ease and unconsciousness of home man- 
ners to the requirements of public business. It is a great 
help to a prominent woman ‘‘ to be liked.” 

‘‘T cannot understand her popularity and success,” was 
once said of a well-known philanthropic leader, ‘She is 
not handsome, nor scholarly, nor wealthy.” 

“‘Oh!” was the reply, given with a smile, “everybody 
likes her.” 

Only one who has been connected with the management 
of a large charitable society can realize the number of exist- 
ing conflicting ideas to be reconciled, the sensitiveness of 
people who do not quite agree, the great variety of means 
which may be suggested for accomplishing an object. It is 
quite necessary for a manager who hopes for peaceful co- 
operation to sweeten her quality of tact with patience, and 
to savor it with long-suffering. 

A glance at the working forces or the machinery of cor- 
porations or societies shows that executive ability is so need- 
ful that a woman without a taste for business or for direct- 
ing would be certainly out of place among useful officers. 
There are innumerable committee meetings to be attended, 
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each one of which will be devoted in large part to business 
details. 

In an interesting letter upon her experience on the County 
Council of London, Miss E. Cons, the ** lady alderman,” said 
that she was elected on six committees and eleven subcom- 
mittees. In spite of the practical hard work of the office, 
Miss Cons has been glad to give her help on the County 
Council, and asks for the services of other ** lady aldermen,” 
especially in the industrial schools, the lunatic asylums, the 
baby farms, the housing of the poor. When feminine syim- 
pathy is added to executive talent, the occupant of a respon- 
sible place performs services of the greatest value to the 
community, 

The highest education of mind and heart is needful to the 
best performance of duties of responsibility. 

Collegiate training, which is more disciplinary in its char- 
acter than any other form of education for women, seems to 
be a natural preparation for high executive places, and in 
many communities it is noticeable that the busiest women in 
philanthropic and educational fields are college graduates, 
The experiences of college life produce confidence and self- 
poise, both useful qualities for the president or secretary of 
a large society to possess. The deepest learning usually be- 
longs to the gentlest natures, and scholars are most apt to be 
considerate as well as refined. 

The chief requirement of circumstances attending a prom- 
inent position is leisure. This may seem a strange quality 
to attach to the condition of the busiest women in society; 
but a “leisure,” or time to employ as one chooses, to fill up 
with one’s independent work, is so different from time occu- 
pied in the duties of a regular occupation that it is not strange 
that a prominent official first asked of a candidate for a’char- 
itable board, ‘‘ Has she leisure?’ The question itself was 
most significant of the activity of the women of the present 
day in professional and industrial occupations, as it cannot 
be taken for granted that a bright, intelligent woman, fitted 
to direct others, has time at her own disposal to fill as ber 
fancy or conscience dictates. It is true that professional 
women are seen in chairs of philanthropic and social prom 
inence, but the questions of their friends express a doubt— 
‘*Are you not overdoing? Is not this committee or that 
meeting an irksome task for you?” 

There is so much to be done in the world that specialists 
are required. , 

The management of social and philanthropic affairs is fast 


‘becoming an occupation by trained workers, and so exacting 


in its demands that independence from other duties is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Leisure for the holding of prominent positions means 
to-day work transferred from woman's conventional duties 
to services for society. 

A realization of responsibility is not a universal attribute 
of those who hold prominent positions; yet the lesson of 
sinking one’s own desires for public good is a valuable one. 
It can be learned by conscientious attention to duty, even to 
the observance of the smallest detail, by a broad study of 
public needs, and by hearty sympathy with great causes. 

Grack WELD SOPER. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
COTTON DRESS GOODS. 


{COTCH ginghams remain the popular cotton fabric for 
) ladies’ summer dresses and for children’s frocks through- 
out the year. They are brought out this vear in the very 
light colors that will be seen in all new fabrics, jhe special 
novelty being copies of Louis Quinze brocades in chiné 
stripes of flowers and vines on white grounds alternating 
with solid stripes of pale rose, sky blue, mauve, gray, or 
green. Less costly ginghams are widely striped, with sug- 
gestions of Roman and Madras color##g in delicate shades, 
separated by broad stripes of white, or of a single light 
color. The effect of satin stripes is also given by closely 
twilled lines, and some black lines are effectively used to give 
character to very pale ginghams. Plaid ginghams are shown 
again not only in genuine Scotch colors, but in many fanci- 
ful French designs made up of the colors now most in vogue, 
with bars of yellow, reddish-violet, and mauve, old-rose, and 
céladon green, or pink with blue and black. Useful dark 
dresses will be made of the indigo blue, gray, or brown 
ginghams, striped with white or with contrasting colors. 
For children’s dresses are small checks, crossbars, and very 
narrow stripes of daintiest coloring, also the broad awning 
stripes that will make the gay dresses many mothers prefer 
for their little people. Large spots and slender almond 
figures of white are on light rose, blue, or gray ginghams, 
Flowered batistes with lace stripes are pretty summer 
fabrics, thinner and softer than ginghams, and with more 
‘*body” than lawns; they are thirty-two inches wide, and 
cost 40 cents a yard. Their grounds are écru, porcelain blue, 
white, brown, and céladon green, with designs of carnations, 
eglantine, violets, etc. Percales are revived, and mey be had 
of stout fabric, the white ground most daintily figured with 
colors in small designs for shirt waists and children’s dresses, 
at 25 cents a yard, or with colored grounds strewn with 
branches of blossoms that look more like painting than print- 
ing. Sateens have duller lustre than formerly,and come in 
dark grounds, aubergine, violet, China blue, or rosy heliotrope, 
with white lace-like figures, waving ribbons, and flowers. 
The cotton Cheviots are much better made than those of last 
year, and will rival the linen duck tailor dresses made last 
summer; they are basket-woven white surfaces, striped or 
barred with bright colors, and will be made up in tailor 
fashion, with a deep-skirted coat and scant straight skirt. 





DESIGNS FOR COTTON DRESSES. 

Modistes insist that highly colored cottons do not show 
soil sooner than silks or woollens, and should not be regu- 
larly laundered; hence they make them precisely as stuff 
dresses are made, on silk or sateen lining, with trimmings of 
velvet, moiré, and lace, sometimes adding jabots of the most 
fragile silk mousselines. Such dresses can be worn, with great 
care, perhaps through an entire season, and are then sent to 
a professional scourer, who cleans them by a so-called ‘* dry 
process,” which makes them look like new garments. A 
pretty dress of this kind to be worn in Florida is of Scotch 
gingham in two-inch plaids of red and pink barred with 
black. The waist is a lined and fitted coat that extends ten 
inches below the belt line in a square tab in front and back 
alike, while the sides are only three inches deep, and are 
covered with black moiré silk, which also forms a pointed 
vest, and trims the sleeves below the elbow. Black cro 
cheted buttons are set down the second darts and on the 
lapped moiré sides, also on the sleeves. The plain skirt is 
straight in front and bias in the pleated back; it has a wide 
hem turned up on the outside and piped with moiré. The 
foundation skirt is of plain red gingham, A second gingham 
dress of beige and brown plaid has « bluntly rounded waist 
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gathered on a lining at shoulders and belt line, with revers 
collar and shaped belt of golden brown velvet. Irish lace is 
laid on the revers, and a white chiffon muslin jabot is gath- 
ered very full down the front, The wide-striped and plaid 
ginghams are made bias throughout the entire gown in de- 
sigus similar to that of the afternoon gown illustrated on 
page 104in Bazar No. 6 of the present volume. The broad 
back forms and the seamless front of this bodice are popular 
features at present, and the half-guimpe of embroidery is 
vovel and becoming. 

For those who think a wash dress should be washed, 
and that its chief beauty is its freshuess, there are simpler 
models with unlined belted waists, to which the popular 
coat length is given by adding a side pleating ten or twelve 
inches deep, sewing it to the bodice or else to a separate belt. 
Yoke waists that fasten invisibly on the left side will have 
the yoke of white embroidery, with the dress fabric carried 
up above it ina point in the middle, high in front and back, 
and edged with very narrow embroidery. The comfortable 
shirt waists will be made again with a pointed yoke of the 
material stitched on the top, and a box pleat, like that of a 
shirt front, down the middle fastened with three stud but- 
tons. Several narrow tucks may be added each side of the 
box pleat, or a gathered ruffle may be set on its edge. Full 
straight sleeves gathered to wristbands, or with turned-back 
cuffs, are liked for wash dresses. 

Pretty full waists of sheer lawn are gathered in yoke 
shape on cords, and have a deep collar and cuffs of embroid- 
ery. Very plain waists for gingham morning dresses, or for 
wearing with various skirts, have three box pleats down 
front aod back alike, shirt sleeves, and a turned-over collar 
of the fabric doubled, with a large bow of the same tied at 
the throat. All such waists should be made amply large to 
ullow for shrinkage, and should be stayed about the arm 
holes with a strip of strong linen. A drawing-string crosses 
the back, or passes entirely around the waist. The skirt of 
such dresses is simply heyamed, and is nearly straight, mea- 
suring three yards and a half to four yards at the foot, and 
being sloped slightly at the top on each side of the front 
breadth, 

EXTRA SILK WAISTS. 

China silk waists to wear with various skirts are part of 
the outfit of ladies going South, and will be worn here ail 
summer. They are made with a coat-skirt (which is twelve 
inches deep for women of average height) sewed to the edge 
of a round bodice under a belt ribbon of moiré or velvet. 
A pretty waist to be worn at hotel dinners in Florida, with 
skirts of black or white lace, of silk, or of cashmere, is made 
of turquoise-blue China silk over a fitted lining, with the 
silk gathered on the shoulders and lapped to the waist line 
in front and back alike. The V spaces at the top are covered 
flatly with piece lace —the white Irish lace that resembles 
embroidery. A scantily gathered frill, hemmed, and twelve 
inches deep, is sewed to the edge of the bodice, the join con- 
cealed by a belt of black velvet ribbon two inches wide, that 
is tied in loops and ends in front. A high collar band is 
covered with the black velvet. The sleeves are wrinkled 
their whole length, and have a velvet band at the tapered 
wrists. A lavender silk waist made in this way is trimmed 
with yellow velvet ribbon, and white waists have réséda, 
violet, or yellow ribbons. A red China silk waist is shirred 
in front on thick cords, called cables; the fronts are lapped; 
and a very short frill of the doubled silk is below a belt of 
black moiré ribbon. Black China silk or satin surah waists 
are made in either of these fashions. Striped washing silks 
and plaid surahs in Scotch colors are made into very simple 
waists, With shirt yoke, drawing-strings, and shirt sleeves, or 
else with three box pleats in front and back. 

FLANNEL OUTING DRESSES. 

Outing dresses of the finely twied striped flannels are 
made at this early moment for use in the South during the 
spring months. Stripes of blue or black on white grounds 
are the popular choice in these flannels, and the stripes are 
placed bias, lengthwise, and crosswise in asingle gown. The 
wide back of the bodice has pointed stripes meeting in V's; 
the sleeves are bias; the skirt has straight, lengthwise stripes, 
and the pleated flounce is of horizontal stripes. An example 
in white flannel, with hair stripes of clear blue, has a round 
waist with square short jacket front; the broad back with 
but one seam forms V stripes, and is lengthened, like a coat, 
by a ten-inch pleating in cross stripes. The jacket fronts 
fall open on a pale blue flannel waist fitted by darts, but 
representing a shirt, as the darts are hidden by four rows of 
white galloon, and there is a box pleat down the middle. A 
wide pointed blue belt is buttoned in front. Standing collar 
of the plain blue flannel, with a higher pleating of the striped 
flannel on the back. The sleeves are full and bias at the top, 
this fulness rounding upward from the elbow on the inner 
arm over plain coat sleeves. The clinging skirt has length- 
wise stripes in front, finished by a ten-inch pleating of cross 
stripes; the back is laid in box pleats of horizontal stripes. 

Corduroys in tan, beige, brown, and écru shades are large- 
ly imported for mountain dresses that will be made with a 
very short skirt, knickerbockers,and a belted Norfolk blouse. 

SPRING DRESSES. 

The tirst importations of spring woollen dresses are home- 
spuns, Cheviots, tweeds, and fanciful plaids and stripes with 
rough surfaces. Beige and tan shades are always popular 
in the spring, and are now of the lightest mushroom tints. A 
special fancy this season is the use of pale green shades for 
the accessories of these light tan dresses, and of darker green 
and pale yellow with gray gowns. The bodices of these gowns 
are deep-skirted coats, many of them single-breasted, opening 
over a shirt waist of contrasting color, or with a rather mas- 
culine-looking vest cut low to show a shirt front above. 
There is an evident attempt to make skirts less plain and 
clinging by widening them at the foot, by fuller pleats at the 
top, and by jabots amid the straight pleats at the back ; some- 
times there is but one jabot, and again there is one each side 
of the fan-pleating, and these double jabots may be added to 
the back of the coat, to fall on skirts that are gathered at the 
back instead of being pleated. 

A dress of beige Cheviot flecked with darker brown has a 
single-breasted coat which does not meet in front; the tops 
are turned back in slight revers faced with apple-green velvet, 
and there is a low-cut vest of the same velvet. Under this is 
worn a silesia waist covered in front with green silk, tucked, 
box-pleated, and frilled like a shirt front, to show above the 
vest. The ‘back forms of the coat extend to the end of the 
very plain skirt, and the shorter sides form jabot-pleating 
next these long forms. A high collar of folds of green silk 
is set on the silk shirt, and a turned-over collar of green velvet 
is on the back of the coat. The moderately large sleeves 
have eight small buttons up the inside seam. ' These buttons 
imitate ivory painted with a pink wild rose and green leaves; 
larger buttons are set on each side of the front of the coat 
body, and to define the waist line in the back. 
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More dressy gowns for afternoon calls and receptions com 
bine light-tinted faced cloth with the bias-striped silks that 
have black stripes alternating with others of a darker shade 
than that of the cloth. These are very handsome made of 
gray cloth with silk striped diagonally with black and gray 
A good model has the cloth cut in deep coat shape in the 
back only, while the front is a pointed waist fastened invisi- 
bly on the left side, and gitdled with folds of the cloth. The 
collar of cloth lined with velvet is cut to flare out beyond a 
close collar of the silk. The sleeves of the bias-striped silk 
tuper to the wrist, and have gathers in the forearm at the 
elbow, making many folds around the arm. The skirt has 
four straight breadths of the silk falling open in front and 
back on inlaid pieces of the cloth. The bias stripes meet in 
points ou the sides, in front, and at the back. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. ARNOLD, Con- 
STABLE, & Co.; JAMES McCreery & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; 
and E. J. DENNING & Co, 


PERSONAL. 

AMonG the special students at Bryn Mawr College is Miss 
Urne Tsuda, a Japanese woman, who is the teacher of Eng 
lish in the Peeresses’ School at Tokio. Miss Tsuda was one 
of the five little girls sent in 1871 by the Japanese govern 
ment to be educated in this country, she and one companion 
remaining here for ten years. She is much interested in 
raising a fund to establish scholarships in the United States 
for Japanese girls, who will fit themselves here and return to 
Japan as teachers in girls’ schools to be established there 

—Kansas has reason to be proud of her women oifjice- 
holders. Mrs. Kellogg, of that State, makes an admirable 
Assistant Attorney-General; and Mrs. Salter, who is now 
serving her second term as Mayor of Argouta, is said to have 
done all the house-work for her family of five people, as well 
as given due attention to her public and social duties during 
her tenure of office 

Those women who use palms, ferns, and other growing 
plants largely in the decoration of their living-rooms will be 
interested in the opinion of Dr. Frank A. Gardner, of Wash 
ington, who holds that the presence of numerous foliage 
plants in the apartments of the White House is responsibl 
for the severe sore throats from which Mrs. Harrison and 
Mrs. McKee have lately suffered, as well as for other recent 
cases of sickness in the Executive Mansion. 

—Madame Alice Le Plongeon, who is to lecture in this coun 





try, has done much the same archeological work for Yucatan 
that Miss Edwards did for Egypt. English bv birth, and 
living the retired life of most of her young country women 
she early manifested a taste for history and a desire to travel 
that were enhanced by her marriage to Dr. Le Plongeon, the 
noted traveller and archeologist. Together they have ex 
plored Yucatan, undergoing constant hardships and dangers 
and making interesting discoveries of the ruins of sculpture 


and buildings. Both have published books of travel 
—A subscription has been set on foot by Mr. Walford 
the English antiquary, to defray the expense of recutting 
the inscription on the tomb of George Chapman, the trans 
lator of Homer, who is buried in the old church of St. Giles 
in-the-Fields, London. 
Two Buffalo women are attracting considerable atten 





tion in New York at present. One is Miss Jane Mead 
Welch, who opened her lectures in this city on American 
history by a paper on Alexander Hamilton, read in Mrs 
Cleveland's parlors. She is a slender, dark-haired woman, 


and as bright and vivacious in her conversation as upon the 
lecture platform. The other woman is Mrs. Laura Waldo 
Richards, whose charming recitations of Whitcomb Riley’s 
verses have won the delight of all who heard het Mrs 
Richards is youthful and attractive in appearance, and 
dresses picturesquely, and in a fashion that sets off her 
graceful poses to advantage. 

—Mr. Douglas Sladen, the Australian poet, Who has re- 


cently returned to this country from Japan, has established 
himself in New York for the present, and is devoting him 
self to literary work 

—William F. Cody (Buffalo Bill) has a daughter twenty 


one years old, who is said to be possessed of as much cout 
age and self-confidence as her father. She is an admiral 
horsewoman, and it is related of her that when she was only 
fourteen she broke to the saddle a fierce, vicious temipe red 
horse that no one on the ranch had ever succeeded in 
mounting. 

~The home of Olive Schreiner, the author of Dreams and 
of The Story of an African Furm, is at Matjesfontein, Cape 
Colony. The place consists of a farm, a hotel, a mill, a ware 
house, a station, and a few mean houses, and lies in the very 
heart of the wilderness, surrounded by such scenery as Miss 
Schreiner has often described in her books—level wastes of 
gray sand and ragged ridges of rock. 

—Madame Pauline Lucca is now forty-eight years old, 
and has decided to retire from the operatic stage. — 

—Charles Henry Liiders, who died in Philadelphia last 
month, was a young poet of much promise, and his death is 
especially sad from the fact that he leaves a wife and four 
little children. Mr. Liiders was only thirty-three years old 

—A feature of interest at the annual reception and lunch- 
eon of the Brooklyn Woman's Club at the Clarendon Hotel 
of that city on February 4th was the hearing reports from 
the presidents of all the woman’s clubs and charitable organ- 
izations in the City of Churches. The speakers were ani 
mated, and thoroughly familiar with their subjects. 

—Miss Laura A. Fry is a bright young artist who has dis 
covered a secret Which has puzzled many a learned chemist. 
She has taken out a patent for applying color to pottery and 
china. The work is done on the biscuit, and after the ware 
is glazed, the depth and variety of color are marvellous. Her 
invention is remarkable for its extreme simplicity and ease 
of application. Her bright eyes and soft dark hair, with its 
snowy lock on the right temple, are weil known to students 
of the League. 

—Christmas Day the British Legation in Tokio, Japan 
was thrown open from garret to cellar to the Engtish resi 
dents of the capital. Not only were adults bidden to th 
great Christmas party, but oven the children; and the wide 
halls of the Legation never perhaps looked so pretty as on 
this occasion, with their wealth of evergreens, and the great 
bright Christmas tree crowning all. It is estimated that mort 
than three hundred children were present, every one of 
whom received some pretty gift marked in Mrs. Fraser's 
own hand. Each lady guest also received a souvenir from 
the tree. After the children’s collation came dancing and 
merry games in the large drawing-rooms, and when the little 
folks were dispersed an elegant Christmas supper was served 
to their elders. Such large-hearted hospitality was never 
before seen in the ‘‘ wonderful city of Tokio,” and yet Mrs. 
Hugh Fraser, the lady who planned it all, is so fragile in 
health as to be debarred from many of the pleasures of or- 
diuary society. 
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Part ¥, 
CHAPTER VIII. 
EVIL EYE AND EVIL HEART 

TOW yowpghave heard all—even Sylvia’s own confession, 
LN or narrative, of what happened to her. You have seen 
how this strange and mysterious event affected us all, from 
a reverend Prebendary of St. Paul’s to the simple inhabitants 
of the Precinct. It was a thing to strike the imagination of 
all alike, because there is no man or woman so humble or so 
rude but can understand such a story of love thus crossed 
I have told you how their tongues wagged, inventing this 
and that reason; how they recalled the fate of Captain East 
erbrook of Deptford, about thirty years before, and com 
pared it with the mishap that had just befallen George Bays 
sallance. The former had grievously injured and deceived 
a woman, who most solemnly imprecated Divine wrath upon 
her false lover; but it was never pretended that George had 
injured any woman, least of all the woman he loved con 
stantly. Upon Captain Easterbrook there was laid a curse 
for his deed; but upon George, as honest and God-fearing a 
young man as could be found, there was never any curse. 

One thing remains to be told. I have kept it to the last 
because I would not have my readers think that I attach too 
much importance to the fact. The things which followed, 
however, do seem strangely to fit in with the wise woman’s 
words. At the same time, it was six years and more after 
the events that she unfolded to me the story which, accord- 
ing to her, explains and unravels the whole mystery. Ac- 
cording to her, there was witchcraft, and that of a very 
strange kind, most uncommon in this country, where even if 
men or women possess such power diabolic they are ignorant 
of it, and therefore practise it only unconsciously 


Margery Habbijam, that Solomon of her sex, was sitting 
alone One evening in her arm-chair beside the fire, snug for 
the night, her pipe alight and between her lips, ready to re- 
ceive any who might call. But this evening she expected no 
one, because the night was cold and wet, with a driving 
wind—a night when the most anxious inquirer into the fu- 
ture would willingly stay at home. Her greasy old pack of 
cards lay on the greasy table, stained with beer, rum, and I 
know not what. A box containing herbs also stood upon the 
table, and she had some herbs in herlap. The outer shutter 
was up, and across the window within was nailed a blind 
which wanted washing. Truth to tell, the dame’s room was 
none of the cleanest. The kettle was singing on the hob— 
but not for tea, I promise you. As some ladies love tea, so 
this good old lady loved another kind of infusion or mixture 
The door was shut; but a string tied to the latchet wa8 con- 
ducted round the room, and hung within reach of her hand. 
It was nearly nine o'clock: the court was quiet: most of the 
people were gone to bed 

Suddenly she started and sat upright, listening. She heard 
a step in the court, an uncertain step, as of one who hesitated, 
or knew not the way—perhaps a stealthy step. The old 
woman knew this kind of step well: it was that of one who 
came to seek her counsel, or to learn the future, but was 
ashamed of his desire, and anxious that no one should see 
him coming thus to consult a vulgar oracle. Many such 

* Begun in Harren’s Bazan No, 3, Vol. XXIV. 
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steps she heard outside her door. Now it would 
be a young girl, to ask about her lover, if he 
truly loved her, if he would be constant, and 
what she should do to fix his affections. Now 
it would be a young man, asking similar ques- 
tions about himself and his girl. Now, again, 
it would be even a solid merchant, asking about 
the safety of his ship, or the prospects of his 
new venture. Most of her inquirers came after 
dark, walking slowly, hesitating, ashamed. But 
they all stopped at last before her door 

Margery reached out her hand and pulled the 
string. The latchet was lifted, and the wind 
blew open the door 

‘*Come in,” said she. ‘* Come in quickly and 
shut the door.” 

At the door stood a man wrapped in a cloak 
thrown over his shoulders: his throat was muf- 
fled up, and over one eye was a black patch. 
There is nothing unusual in wearing a cloak 
on a winter evening, nor in muffling up the 
throat when the wind is cold and the sleet is 
driving. And, in these days of fighting in the 
streets with fists and cudgels, it is certainly not 
uncommon to see a man with a patch over his 
eye. Yet all these things together suggest a de- 
sire for concealment. Dame Margery knew the 
signs. Those who came for the first time always 
endeavored to disguise themselves. 

‘*Come in,” she repeated. ‘‘Shut the door 
and tell me what you want.” 

She glanced at him with seeming carelessness; 
then she took up her pipe again, and puffed the 
smoke of it in clouds. 

‘*T came—” the man began; ‘‘1 came—” he 
repeated, and then stopped. 

‘*Why don’t you say what you want? There 
is no one here but me.” 

“Tf you have the power which you pretend—” 
But he stopped again. 

‘*Let me look at you again. Closer, closer. 
Stoop down.” She clutched the candle, pushed 
back the man’s hat, which fell upon the table, 
looked into his one eye and into his face 

‘I know,” she said, presently, ‘‘why you 
have come here. I can tell you that, and I can 
tell you more 

‘* Tf you can only tell me what I know already, 
I may as well go away “<a 

‘Very well. If you think you will get no- 
thing more you can go away.” 

The man hesitated. 

What were you going to tell me?” he asked. 

‘TI was going to tell you that you hate a man 
—perhaps more than one man—and that you 
love a woman. You hate the man partly on ac- 
count of the woman, partly for other reasous, 
You hate many men—you are angry with for- 
tune—you are discontented.” 

‘* How did you find that out?” he asked, not 
apparently displeased to hear these solid truths 

‘I read these things in your eye and face.” 

‘* Well, suppose they are true?” 

‘You would do one man, at least. a mischief, 
and you would make that woman love you if 
you can.” 

‘That is right, Gammer; quite right. You 





have guessed truly,” he laughed, and rubbed his hands. 
would do both these things. Give me the power. 
rich, but I will scrape some money together. Come.” 








P, AND OVER ONE EYE WAS 
PATCH,” 


things,” she said, taking up her pipe, 
Pr Chall 


You can sell them, if you please, and nobody 





will know I 
very cunning then three iniles 
away. Over there—Charing ( 
way. Noo! ] 

** T will ne 
she said; ‘‘ bi 


ings and I will tell you somethin 
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that you don’t know. Oh, if you 
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are dissatisfied afterwards yo 
shall have back your five shillings 
Lay them on the table.” 

The fellow lugged out his pu 
—there was not much in it—and 
found the money, which he laid 
on the table between them. 

‘ Now,” said he, ‘‘ give me my 
crown’s worth.” 

‘* Why,” she said, ‘‘1 think you 
will confess that you have got 
more than yot rth 
You come here for some charm 


th 





yur crown’s W 
or spell that will give you the 
power to d 
man 

‘* Yes: and to get power over a 
woman 


mischief to a certain 





Power you shall have. © As for 
love, I cannot say. Maids’ hearts 
are fickle things But as for pow 
er, that you shall have al i plenty 

‘* How shall I have it Do you 


sell it? Is it a charm, ora piece 
of paper, or a prayer read back 
wards? Do you want me to sell 
my soul?” 

‘*“No, no; it is none of these 
things. Man alive! you have the 
power already, and you know it 
not.” 

‘*How can I have it and not 
know it? 

Did you never hear of the 
Evil Eye 

W hat is that?” 

I willtell you. Very few peo 
ple in this ¢ ountry know about the 
Evil Eye—and it is rare to find it 
—though in foreign parts I have 
been told everybody knows of it 
and itiscommon. The man who 
has the Evil Eye brings sorrow 
upon all he loves, disaster upon all 
his friends, misery upon all who 
trust him, bad luck to all who deal 
withhim. Itisa rible misfor 
tune to have the Evil Eye. Some 
times it happens to good and pious 
men. Then, iti id, the sorrow 
that follows in his footsteps be- 
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comes repentance for sin, and so his Evil Eye 
is turned into a blessing. When Evil E ye 
joins with Evil Heart, as is commonly the 
case, woe to the friends of such aman! Woe 
to the woman who loves him!” 

This is old wives’ talk; I cannot part 
with a crown so easily.” He laid his hand 
upon the money, but he did not take it up. 

Very well, master; but I have not done 
vet, Your erown’s worth is coming.” 

Let. it come, then,” 

‘Why, then what do you say to this? 
You've got the Evil Eye yourself ! 

Ie started, and changed color. 

No, no,” he said, ‘It is nonsense; there 
is no such thing.” 

I will prove it to you. Consider: you 
are two-and-twenty years of age. By that 
time every man has been in love. What be 
came of the girl who loved you a year ago?” 

He changed color, and made no reply 

‘What became of her?” the old woman 
repeated 

She took smallpox,” 
ingly 

‘The Evil Eye. Then you deserted her.’ 

‘What if I did? She had lost her looks.” 

‘The Evil Eye. That brought her this 
misery. She drowned herself.” 

“ What if she did?” 

The Evil Eye. It followed her. Again, 
you had a friend once—only once—because 
most people shrink from you by instinct 
One friend you had—where is he now?” 

‘He is in prison for debt. Did 1 put him 
there?” 

‘The Evil Eye. You havea mother. What 
happened to her when you were born?” 

The man swore a deep oath for reply 

The Evil Eye. Never doubt it, man. 
Doubt what else you please, but never doubt 
that you have the Evil Eye.” 

The man was staggered; he had received 
more than he expected. He came in the 
wicked hope of getting one of those charms 
which work: mischief; he did not get that, 
but he got more. He was staggered—he 
looked amazed, Then he tried to carry it 
off with a laugh 

Evil Eye! Evil Eye!” he said. ‘‘ What 
nonsense is this? Why not the Evil Hand?” 

Why not?” the old woman _ repeated 

Why not? You have that as well, if you 
li ke 

76 ome, Gammer; we no more make our 
eyes than our Jegs. I can’t afford five shil- 
lings for being told a cock-and-bull. Keep 

* such tales for the women.” 

‘ Nay,” she said, ‘‘ you know it is true; 
you feel it. Well, master, that is all. A 
map who has the Evil Eye wants no witch 
He is a wizard or warlock by birth. Why 
come to me, then? You are more powerful 
than any poor old wise woman.” 

‘How?” he asked, restlessly. 

‘What do you want, I say, with a witch’ 
I can do nothing foryou. All you want you 
can have if you choose. The Evil Eye, with 
one other thing, which I am sure you have 
as well—" 

‘What is that?” he interrupted, eagerly. 

‘The Evil Heart, young man; if you have 
the Evil Heart as well as the Evil Eye, you 
will go far.” 

The man opened his mouth and gasped. 

‘ Poison-berries kill because it is the na 
ture of the plant. You can scatter mischief 
about because it is your nature. Being such 
as you are, the power of doing mischief is in 
your hands—or in your Eye.” 

‘If I thought that—but you talk wild,” 
he said, irresolutely. 

‘T never talk wild.” 

‘Then tell me more—tell me more. If I 
have this power, how am I to use it?” 

He threw off his cloak, pulled the muffler 
from his neck, and tore the black patch from 
his eye, impatient of disguise or concealment 
Ile now presented the appearance of a man 
still in early manhood. He had black hair, 
tied behind, but not powdered. His face was 
in no way remarkable except that it was not 
at all the face of a common man, but might 
have been that of some great lord for the 
strange pride of it. He wore a plain brown 
coat, and waistcoat of drab cloth, sober and 
simple, without lace; his stockings were of 
worsted and his buckles steel. Iis eyes 
those eyes in which the old woman thought 
she read that terrible quality called Evil— 
were bright and piercing; they never rested 
for a moment, glancing about while the man 
stood, spoke, or listened. Never have I seen 
eyes stranger, more restless, or brighter. 

‘Tell me how I may use the power,” he 
antaek ‘Tell me—teach me—and I will 
pay you handsomely as soon as I get any 
money. I will scrape and save. I want all 
the power—all the power I can get. I am 
famishing for power.” 

“Na, na: how the man talks! Should I 
sell you this secret, why, you may go mur- 
dering with it, and never be discovered. 
Not so, master, It is sufficient for me to 
know it. Find out for yourself.” 

‘Tell me,” he said, ‘‘I order you to tell 
me. If I truly have the Evil Eye and the 
Evil Heart—if I have this power—I will 
drag it from you.” 

The wise woman lifted her face and met 
hiseyes. But before them her own dropped. 
She bent her head. She was overcome 

*‘T will tell you,” she said, reluctantly. 
“If you want evil to happen, order it to 
happen. Order it in your own mind. No 
need of words. No one should hear; no 
one should suspect; no one should ever 
know. If you will it—the thing shall hap- 
pen.” 


he replied, unwill 
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“Yes, yes—if I will it—if I. command it.” 

‘No man can have this power without a 
price.” 

‘What price? What price great enough 
for power? Why, old woman, I was born 
for power, and it was snatched from me at 
the moment of my birth. Power? I have 
dreamed of power all my life. Give me 
power. Why, I am a slave because I am 
poor. Noslave in the world more in slavery 
than myself. Give me power—give me 
power—at any price.” 

‘It is a terrible price to pay. It is this: 
whatsoever mischief you compass for anoth- 
er,that shall fall upon yourself in equal mea- 
sure. If it be murder, then shall you be 
murdered in your turn.” 

“If I have a long rope, what matters how 
I die?” 

“Tf it be a jail, then shall you too be 
clapped in prison; if it be loss of fortune, 
then shall you be ruined; if it be loss of 
love, then shall you too lose love; if it be 
disgrace, then you too shall be disgraced.” 

“Qh! Price—the price! What is all this 
stuff? Sufficient for me if I have the power 
As for the men I hate, they shall feel it. As 
for the woman I love—” 

‘T said that you would do mischief.” 

‘Tt would be mischief enough, if you are 
right, to cause any woman to love me.” 

**Yet you cannot compel love or any good 
thing at all. All that you can do by means 
of your Evil Eye and your Evil Heart is 
mischief. But remember, there is the price 
to pay. Always the price. Never forget 
the price.” 

‘* Ho, ho! 
the price!” 

Strange! This man who was ready to be 
lieve in the Evil Eye, and in the power of 
the Evil Heart and the Evil Eye, would not 
believe in the certain retribution which was 
to follow. Thus wonderfully are men made! 
Thus are they suffered to run into their de 
struction! 

The old woman when she told me all this 
said, further, that she could not choose but 
tell the man when he commanded her. Such 
was the force of his will, though he knew it 
not. She went on to maintain that this know 
ledge, and nothing else, was the cause of ali 
that followed. For my own part, I think 
that the supposed knowledge had nothing to 
do with it, that the Evii Eye does not and 
cannot exist, and that such powers have never 
been conferred upon any mortal, even with 
such a price attached to them as a con 
dition. 

When she had told him all she lifted her 
head and faced him again. 

‘I have nothing more to tell you,” she 
said. ‘* You made me speak. The man who 
has the Evil Eye and the Evil Heart as well 
should be taken away and hanged like a dog. 
Ile is a devil.” 

‘Oh! It is good—it is sweet—to have 
power,” he said. ‘To have power I must 
plan and think. You have got nothing else 
to tell me?” 

‘ Nothing else.” 

‘Very well,” he picked up his cloak. 

You can keep the money. What you have 
told me is a good crown’'s worth.” 

She clutched the five shillings and placed 
them in her purse. 

‘*You tell fortunes,” he said, pointing to 
the cards. ‘‘Read me my fortune. Oho! 
It will be the fortune of a great and power- 
ful man, able to kill and maim all he hates, 
and to cripple every one who offends him. 
Read me my fortune, I say.” 

He sat down again. The old woman took 
up her pack of cards. ‘‘ You are not afraid?” 
she asked. ‘‘ After what you have heard, you 
are not afraid?” 

‘‘T afraid of Fortune! Why, Fortune has 
done her worst. I defy her to do worse than 
she has done. I afraid of Fortune! I am 
no more afraid of Fortune than I am afraid 
of you and your tricks.” 

The old woman nodded her head and shuf- 
fled her cards. Then—but everybody knows 
exactly how a fortune-teller handles her cards. 
Sometimes she deals by nines. Then every 
combination of nine yields part of the truth 
she is secking. This learned, she makes other 
groups of nine. Then she makes combina- 
tions of three cards, sometimes of seven cards, 
sometimes of the whole pack displayed in a 
certain order upon the table. 

For half an hour she played with the cards, 
noting in silence this and that, nodding her 
head, pointing, but always in silence, with 
her forefinger. At last she picked out cer 
tain cards, and reserved them in her hands, 
throwing the rest away. 

“This is you,” she said, showing the King 
of Spades.’ “That is your card. Now I 
will tell you what I have learned from the 
cards.” 

‘* You have been very unfortunate. Mis- 
fortune has pursued you from your birth. 
Your mother is married, yet not married; 
she has a husband, yet is a widow. The man 
who should keep her in luxury leaves her in 
poverty. You are very poor, who should be 
rich. You fill a mean station, who should be 
exalted. You are ambitious, but you can 
see no way of rising. You are ingenious, 
and have great parts, but you have neither 
the education nor the manners for a higher 
place. You rail at your fate daily, but you 
are powerless to raise yourself. As for the 
power which you do possess, it is the power 
of mischief, and cannot help you. And yet 
a day will come—the signs are clear—when 
you will possess wealth. It will come to you. 
There will be wealth and position; and yet 
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—yet a stranger fortune I never read.” Here 
she stopped. 

‘Well? Goon. What did you see?” 

‘“The signs are clear. They have never 
been clearer. But they may turn out wrong. 
Man, I have seen terrible things. A more 
terrible fortune I have never read. Best go 
away and he ar no more, and forget what you 
have learned.’ 

‘**Read on—I am not afraid.” 

She held up the five of spades. ‘Do you 
see this card? You must take it for a warn- 
ing; all the things that follow will be caused 
by neglecting this caution. Avoid evil de- 
signs and plots against the happiness of oth- 
ers, or dreadful things—which I have seen in 
the ¢ ‘ards—shall happen to you.” 

‘Are you a preacher or a fortune-teller ? 
Tell the fortune, and leave the preaching to 
your betters.” 

**Very well. I will tell you your fortune. 
What is this?” She held up the four of dia- 
monds. ‘It means a faithless friend and a 
secret betrayed. You are the traitor and the 
faithless friend. And this?” It was the ace 
of spades. ‘‘This means malice and mis- 
fortune—your malice and the misfortunes of 
others. And this?” It was the tray of dia- 
monds. ‘‘ Misery brought first upon others 
by you, and next upon yourself by yourself, 

And this?” ‘It was the ten of clubs. ‘* This 
means crime, the prison, and the gibbet. And, 
see—these two cards fall together—the ten 
of clubs and the ten of spades. The first I 
have told you. The second—it came with 
the first—interpret it as you please—the ten 
of spades with the ten of clubs-——the second 
means wealth, sudden and unexpected.  In- 
terpret that as you please. Wealth with 
prison; riches with the gallows. Remem- 
ber—think of the five of spades. Avoid dev- 
ilish wrongs and dark designs.” 

She gathered up her cards and laid them 
aside. 

He got up and put on his cloak and muffler. 
“That power,” he said, ‘‘ will it get me mon- 
ey? 

‘No. But money will come.” 

“Will it get me love, station, authority?” 

“No. But station will come; it will get 
you nothing but mischief, revenge, and mis 
ery. 

‘He put on his hat. ‘‘ Since,” he said, ‘it 
will get the second, I care not much about the 
rest.” He opened the door. stepped out into 
the court,and was gone. 

When he was gone, the old woman got up 
hurriedly and locked, bolted, and barred her 
door. ‘‘He’s a devil,” she said. ‘ He isa 
born devil. And he shall hang.” Then she 
went to the foot of the stair and called out, 
but not very loudly, ‘‘ Jack, it is half past 
nine. You can come down now.” 

Then slowly descended the narrow stair- 
case an old man. He was older than the 
woman by ten years or so, being as much 
past eighty as she was past seventy. His 
hair was all gone, and his bald pate was cov- 
ered with an old thrum cap; he had on a 
thick flannel jacket such as sailors wear, and 
he had the loose leggitigs such as sailors 
wear; his feet were bare. His face was quite 
white, as if—which was the case—he never 
went outside the house. His step was feeble; 
he sat down before the fire and shivered, 
spreading out his hands before the bars for 
warmth. In his face, in his carriage, you 
could clearly read the old sailor. It isa pro- 
fession which can never be hidden. He look- 
ed like the ghost of a sailor—a ghost grown 
old on the other side of the Styx. 

“It's late, Jack. But I’ve had a nw. 
Not a profitable visitor, but such a visitor ¢ 
doesn’t oftencome. There’ ogg thing after 
him you'd like to know, Jack. 

‘Ay, ay! Maybe, maybe,” he replied, 
feebly. 

‘First, you shall have some grog. The 
kettle is boiling.” She bustled about, got a 
bottle of rum out of her cupboard, a basin of 
sugar, and two glasses. Then she proceeded 
to brew, first for the old man and then for 
herself, two stiff glasses of hot rum and wa- 
ter The old man drank off half the con- 
tents of the glass. Then he sat up in the 
chair and straightened his back. He drank 
half the remainder. Then he smacked his 
lips and nodded his head. 

‘Ay, ay,” he said. ‘‘ You were saying, 
Margery—what might you be saying now?” 

His wife —it was his wife, and this was 
none other than the man who had escaped 
the gallows twenty years before—took her 
chair, and began to drink her grog, but more 
slowly. 

‘The school-master has been here—the 
man called Richard Archer. He thinks I 
don’t know him; he believes I never go out- 
side the house. Ho, ho! I knew him the 
moment he came in. I’ve looked at him be- 
fore, and had my suspicions, but I never 
knew before the whole truth. He's a devil, 
Jack. It was a devil that sat here and went 
away five minutes ago.” 

“A devil,was it? Don’t bring devils here, 
Margery. We've had enough devils to last 
our lives, haven’t we?” 

“And whose son ishe? Aha, Jack,I haven't 
told you that. T know it, and I’ve never told 
you—why? It would do no good, and he 
knows nothing of what happened aboard the 
Shannon thirty years ago. 

**Whose son is he? 
Margery? The Shannon?” He looked round 
here with apprehension. “T thought they 
had forgotten it by this time. Are they look- 
ing for me again? Don't let them find me, 
Margery, don't.’ 

“Not forgotten nor forgiven, Jack. But 
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no harm will come so long as you keep snug. 
He's the son of the captain—your captain— 
the Hon, Stephen Bullace, who's now my 
Lord Aldeburgh, the man you knocked down 
on his own quarter-deck.” 

**T truly did,” said the old man. ‘‘I knock- 
ed him down witha belaying-pin; I knocked 
the sense out of him; and since I had to die 
for it, | am truly sorry that I didn’t knock 
the life out of him. A man can be hanged 
but once, and if you want to murder a devil 
and be hanged for it, better murder him out- 
right and be hanged for it. Hanging at the 
yard-arm is a nasty thing, mind yoy. Best do 
something worth the trouble. 8: that it 
hurts so much as you think—but there’s the 
dangling, and the feeling for the deck which 
you can’t reach with your feet, and there's 
the repe about your neck getting tauter, 
and—" 

‘Finish your glass, Jack,” said the wife. 

“You wasn't hanged, after all.’ 

He obeyed, ‘‘ No more I was, no more I 
was,” he said cheerfully; ‘‘ though sometimes 
Ithink T really was turned off in the presence 
of the ship’s crew. Well, and so this man’s 
his son. How can the son of a noble lord be 
a school-master?” 

‘* Because, don't you see, you old fool you 
—his mother wasn’t married. If his father 
was a devil, the son is a worse devil.” 

‘* He was a cruel devil, a hard devil, a flog- 
ging devil,an unforgiving devil. He thought 
nothing of six dozen,nor twelve dozen either, 
He lashed and flogged all day long. I’ve al- 
ways been sorry I didn’t kill him. The pity 
of it!—the pity of it!’ He shook his head 
and looked as if he was going to shed tears 
over the spoiling of a good cause. 

“If you and me live, Jack,” said his wife, 
‘‘ you shall see his son swing at Newgate. If 
there is any trath in cards, he will die on the 
gallows. Evil Eye and Evil Heart. He will 
be hanged.” 

Both the old man and his wife are dead. 
Everybody knows the truth now, though for 
thirty years no one suspected it. The old 
man was the sailor who should have been 
hanged; and all the time he was a prisoner 
in his wife’s house. This was the reason why 
he was so pale and white; he never dared to 
leave the house even by night. This was the 
reason, too, why voices were sometimes heard 
in the cottage at night. And this was the 
reason why the old woman was so good a 
friend to butcher and baker. When he died 
his widow made no bones of confessing the 
whole. 

This, then, is exactly what passed between 
the school-master and the wise woman. If 
you consider it carefully, you will remark, 
first, that the wise woman knew the man as 
soon as he appeared; next, that she knew his 
history—which was, as you have seen, a par- 
ticularly unfortunate one. For there can be 
no greater misfortune than to be born of a 
noble parent, heir to a great name and estate, 
but debarred because there is a doubt as to 
your mother’s marriage. She knew the rage 
which devoured his soul; what she prophi- 
esied were the things that would happen 
should he continue in his evil dispositions. 
I am well aware that many will think that 
this prophecy was that of a witch. For my 
own part, I think, as I said before, that the 
power of foretelling these things came from 
knowledge, and not from any witchcraft. 

{TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


A VALENTINE LUNCHION. 

ie the dear long ago a holiday meant es- 

cape from school-room confinement, un- 
limited time for play, a recess of a whole 
boundless day; but now, alack! in the grown 
up age, it signifies nothing except a few hours 
listlessly accorded to a futile search for plea 
sure or incongruously devoted to work. Any- 
thing promising enjoyment is seized upon 
with avidity, and on issuing invitations fora 
holiday entertainment the hostess receives 
almost no regrets, while her guests come with 
genuine gratitude and pleasure. St. Valen- 
tine’s Day has never been treated with proper 
observance by school boards, nor yet by bank 
presidents, so it is not included in the list 
of holidays called Jegal; but so firmly fixed 
in our minds are the pretty pranks and 
playing at love of the school-day time when 
February 14th appeared that the day brings 
with it only pleasant memories, with perhaps 
a wish for a dash more of that romance and 
sentiment that expresses itself in dainty verse 
and lacy paper. 

Ask, then, a few guests (the old dictum 
says no more than the Muses) to luncheon on 
the 14th of February, and score a success, 

After the acceptances are all in, arrange 
for each guest a valentine, which will serve 
as a name card. Secure, if possible, some 
sheets of paper with a lace border, having 
envelopes to correspond ; then search through 
those lyric poets who have written the dain- 
tiest of love-songs, and pick out one for each 
valentine; copy on to the lace edged paper, 
and direct to each expected guest, taking 
care to use the number of your own house, 
and regularly post the letters. Of course 
they will all come back, officially cancelled 
and post-marked, ready to be laid at each 
guest's place. This will be more provoca- 
tive of animated conversation than a daintily 
beribboned missive, a sort of caterer’s affair. 
For the poems look to Herrick, to Marlowe, 
to Shakespeare (among the sonnets), to Shel- 
ley, aiming always at something quaint, with 
an old-time flavor, and if the author has 
made his poem too long for your purpose, 
eliminate discreetly the superfluous lines, 
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Oceasionally may be found a poem in which 
occurs the name of the recipient, and if it 
will fit the case, the point is sure to be ap- 
preciated. There are, for example, Burns's 
lines to Jean, and Herrick’s address begin- 
ning, ‘‘ When as in silks my Julia goes,” and 
many others. If suggestions do not come 
readily, look through that altogether charm- 
ing collection known as Palgrave’s Golden 
Treasury, and almost every page in Book I. 
will have an available thought. There can 
be found Lyle’s exquisite bit, ‘Cupid and 
Campaspe,” and Sir Philip Sydney's ditty 
beginning, ‘‘My true love hath my heart. 
Shelley’s lines would read well as a valen- 
tine abridged thus: 
** Music, when soft voices die, 

Vibrates in the memory; — 

Odors, when sweet violets sicken, 

Live within the sense they quicken ; 

And so thy thoughts, when thou art gone, 

Love itself shall slumber on.” 

Here is another suggestive verse, whose au- 
thor is unknown to me, which is my apology 
for giving it in its entirety: 

* What shall I call you? 
A star! 
So beautitnl yet so far. 
Shall I call you my own 
Bright star? 
“What shall I call you? 
A rose! 
That in the garden grows, 
And wooes with each breeze 
That blows 
“What shall I call you? 
A dove! 
Fair all else above, 
Vision of beauty 
And love 
“What shall I call you? 
Mine own! 
Oh, sweetest name yet known; 
Yes, mine own 
All mine own!” 


This matter of the verses settled, all atten- 
tion must be paid to the table with its deco- 
rations. An oblong is the prettiest shape for 
the purpose, for the end desired is to secure 
the effect of a valentine. Spread the table 
with pink satin, over which lay a cloth com- 
posed largely of lace. If a Venetian lace 
and linen cloth is at hand, use it by all means; 
but if not, a charming effect can be produced 
by a breadth of sheer nainsook bordered on 
each side with the widest Platt valenciennes. 
For the centre-piece two suggestions are of- 
fered: the first of which is a large heart of 
pink roses, with a gilded arrow piercing it, 
anda Dresden china Cupid pendent from the 
chandelier above; the other is an arrange- 
ment of two open hearts (made at the tin- 
smith’s) filled with pink roses, and joined 
with a large bow of pink satin ribbon. Asa 
setting for the candelabra, wire some strings 
of smilax and bend into heart shape, the cen- 
tre being left open. This same idea may be 
repeated on any bare spot on the table, set- 
ting a bonbon dish within the smilax heart, 
and tying a pink bow at the top. Dresden 
or bisque candelabra would be prettier than 
metal, and if some stray Cupids are to be 
found, dispose them about the table in unex- 
pected places, just peeping from an ambush 
of greens and flowers. 

The menu must be left entirely to the host- 
ess, as she only knows the resources of her 
cook and her purse, but she should apply to 
her caterer for as many appropriate dainties 
as he can furnish. Old fashioned sugar kiss- 
es can be made in heart shape, as well as all 
the little iced cakes. Adhere to the pink- 
color in all these things, and serve pink bon- 
bons, rose leaves, etc., with, for nonsense 
sake, a few candy hearts—the old-time sort, 
with printed mottoes thereon. Two candied 
cherries on a dart look like the old love em- 
blem. The ices can be pink hearts, each 
thrust through with an arrow. The matter 
of favors is another that must be left to the 
hostess. Bonbonniéres in heart shape are 
readily found; and also those formed like a 
quiver filled with arrows. Dresden bonbon- 
niéres would make charming favors; and if 
silver trinkets are desired, the shops supply 
almost anything in heart shape, for the de- 
sign is suffering a revival, characterized by 
Jatter-day intensity. As for the lady who is 
to give this delightful entertainment, when 
the day comes, she might wear a pink gown, 
but over it let her throw such a mantle of 
cordiality and courtesy as will charm and de- 
light each fortunate guest. 

HELEN C. CANDEE. 


A VALENTINE INSPIRATION, 
BY FLAVEL SCOTT MINES 


“She is a woman, therefore may be woo'd ; 
She is a woman, therefore may be won. 


fp fleet of yachts lay at anchor off New- 
port, swinging idly to and fro in the gen- 
tle wind. If was a peaceful, lazy way of tak- 
ing life, appealing to the higher senses in all 
externals,and promoting placid thought. No- 
thing to worry, no social or business cares, 
it was an Arcadia replete with all modern 
conveniences—something truly to be desired. 
So Tom Armstrong thought to himself,as he 
lay at full length in a canvas chair and smoked 
after his dinner, The sun was setting far be 
yond the land in a blaze of golden glory, and 
every yacht reflected some color of the sun- 
set. Yachts on every side of him lay rolling 
in a passing swell, and his own yacht rocked 
gently from side to side, <A little while after 
the sun sank from sight the moon came up 
over the ocean, and lights began to dot the 
shadowy fleet. There was a new activity 
among the people about, and presently a 
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quartet on one of the yachts began to sing. 
Then row-boats put off from each of the 
yachts, and before long a line of boats en- 
circled the yacht where the singers were sta- 
tioned. The party was a college glee club, 
and the young men,appreciating the applause 
which came from the audience, went on one 
song after another, while the half-circle of 
row-boats tossed in the water. It was a beau- 
tiful picture,and one to be long remembered. 
Tom Armstrong was among the assemblage 
of row-boats, he and his guest having rowed 
out from the yacht, and the effect was one 
that appealed directly to him. His oars rest- 
ed on the guuwale, and he paid no heed to 
the fact that his boat was slowly drifting tow- 
ard its neighbor. 

‘* Hullo, there!” said some one, suddenly, 
almost in his ear. 

Tom started, and saw that he was bearing 
down upon the boat, and almost touching it. 
He put forth his hand to catch the stranger 
boat and prevent them colliding, but as he 
did so his fingers touched another hand that 
was outstretched. It*was only a second be- 
fore both hands were withdrawn, but in that 
time Armstrong’s boat had gently bumped 
against the other. 

‘IT beg your pardon!” he said, raising his 
cap hurriedly, and reaching for the oars. **It 
was very careless in me.’ 

He looked toward the occupants of the boat 
as he spoke,and quick as a flash the thought 
darted through his mind that his carelessness 
was a blessing, for looking at him was the pret- 
tiest girl imaginable. It was her hand that he 
had touched and drawn away from so quick- 
ly. It was not more than a glance that he gave, 
but he could have picked her out again in any 
throng. He rowed away very slowly, and 
stopped as soon as he could. He could just 
see the form and outline of the other boat, 
and could count the occupants. There were 
two ladies and two men, and Tom wondered 
who in the world they were, and what rela- 
tion they were to the girl; he seemed to be 
wondertully interested in her, considering 
the time he had seen her. The songs had 
been going on all the time, but Tom had paid 
little attention to them. He joined absently 
in the applause after each round, but he was 
wishing that it might be the proper thing to 
let his boat drift down upon the other one 
again, so that he might have a chance of see- 
ing her once more. But such a thing was 
altogether out of the question, and he dipped 
his oars now and again to keep his boat in 
the proper place. The college boys had 
about exhausted their stock of new songs, 
and chanced upon some of the old favorites. 
When they sang ‘‘Aunt Dinah’s Quilting 
Party” the occupants of the surrounding 
boats took up the chorus, and Tom was cer- 
tain that he could distinguish the voice of 
the pretty girl when they sang 

“And ‘twas from Aunt Dinah’s quilting party 
was seeing Nelly home.” 


With this idea (for it was all imagination on 
his part, no doubt) he called Joudly for an 
encore, and sat still, trying again to distin- 
guish her voice in the score of others. When 
this was done, the singers were evidently get- 
ting tired, for they started ‘‘ Good - night, 
Ladies,” and the people, acting upon the 
gentle hint, began to move off in all direc- 
tions, looking, in the pale moonlight, like a 
lot of gigantic water-spiders. At least that 
was what Tom’s guest and friend, Will 
Townes, suggested; but Tom sneered at the 
idea, and seemed to get really angry over it. 
He lost sight of the particular boat that the 
girl was in, so he went directly to his yacht 
asquam, bemoaning his hard fate that he had 
been unable to find out which her yacht was, 
so that he might find an opportunity to meet 
her. He thought that he might have called 
upon the owner and apologized for drifting 
into him. Until late that evening Tom Arm- 
strong sat in the stern of the Asguam, smok- 
ing and thinking, while the moon- beams 
played over the ripples and danced about as 
dreamily as his thoughts. He had no very 
defined thoughts; they were all dim and un- 
certain, but they were all of that unknown 
pretty girl whose hand he had touched. 

Tom went on deck very early the next 
morning, and he was no sooner there than a 
voice hailed him. 

** Ahoy, Asguam !” 

It was from the yacht Phyllis that had 
come to anchor a few lengths from him the 
night before. 

‘* Hullo!” he answered. 

The gentleman who stood on the other boat 
put up his hands to his mouth, and called, 
slowly: ‘* Don’t you want to go outside to- 
day and have alittle brush? There’s a beau- 
tifui breeze.” 

Tom hesitated a moment, and looked at 
the sky. He wanted very much to find the 
girl that had taken his fancy the night be- 
fore, but as he looked around at the fifty or 
sixty yachts he realized the hopelessness of 
his task. . 

‘All right,” he replied; “I'll go. When 
shall we start?” : 

Right away, if you are willing,” shouted 
the other, ‘* By-the-way, you don’t appear 
to recognize me. My name is Quincy. 

“Why, oh yes! It’s such a time since I 
saw you I had forgotten it for the moment,” 
answered Tom, as he recognized a friend of 
his elder brother, ‘* How are you?” 

“Fine!” called back the other. ‘“ This is 
rather a distant greeting, but we'll see more 
of you, hope. By-the-way, Armstrong,” he 
added, as a second figure came up from be- 
hind him, ‘* let me introduce my niece, Miss 





Quincy, Mr. Armstrong.” And Tom was 
face to face with the girl whom he had seen 
in the boat on the previous evening. ‘‘ The 
yacht’s named after her.” 

Tom bowed low, for a minute he could 
not reply, and then he made some common- 
place remark, wondering if the girl remem- 
bered him. 

That all happened in July; and through the 
summer wherever the Phyllis went, there 
was the Asguam to be found also. When 
ever Miss Quincy needed an escort, Tom 
Armstrong was on hand; and whenever the 
young man indulged in any of his day- 
dreams, there was Miss Quincy to be found. 
Her uncle, who was older than Tom, was 
very glad to have pleasant company for the 
girl, and she did not seem to object particu 
larly. In fact, she was not an impulsive 
girl, and gave no signs when her dislike was 
not deep, neither showed she any deep inter- 
est when she wished to hide her feclings. 
‘Tom, as it might be imagined, grew more 
and more devoted day by day. He was 
very ephemeral in his tastes, but he was free 
to confess that he was more deeply interested 
with Phyflis Quincy than he had ever been 
before in any other girl. He, of course, re- 
garded her through glasses of rose, but an 
outside observer would have acknowledged 
her to be a girl of much sweetness and 
strength of character; and she was beautiful 
as well. Not above medium height, with 
brown hair, and dark eyes of wondrous 
depth, it was no wonder that the young man 
was so deeply smitten. As for Tom Arm- 
strong, he was one of those fortunate indi- 
viduals who are blessed with a great talent 
in art and music, and yet so well off in world- 
ly goods that he did no more than gain a 
mediocre success in the various lines—a mere 
dabbler, in truth, But yachting seasons have 
an end, and when the two yachts sailed into 
New York Bay, and the parties went their 
different ways, there was much regret on 
both sides. They had lots of mutual friends, 
however, in the city, and they met at outside 
entertainments so frequently that it seemed 
strange they had never met before_in their 
lives, though it must be confessed that their 
meetings were not altogether chance. Miss 
Phyllis lived with her uncle, and Tom was 
soon at home there. Months passed by, but 
brought no definite results, for Tom, who 
could not be termed faint-hearted, was not 
sure of winning his suit, however sure he was 
of himself, and he dared not risk his hopes 
by a premature confession. They were seen 
together in society a great deal, and sharp 
tongued gossip had them engaged, but Tom 
had to visit his family in Boston during the 
Christmas holidays, and society kindly broke 
the engagement in his absence. 

‘* Has it been ten weeks or ten days since 
I went away?” asked Tom, upon his return 
shortly after New-Year’s. 

‘‘It depends altogether upon how you 
reckon time,” she had answered, quickly. 

Phyliis had been glad, indeed, to see him 
again, but he could gather no idea of her 
feelings toward him, and he was terribly 
slow about proposing; so contrary to his 
usual reckless way of going at things. 

‘It’s just this way,” he argued to himself; 
“if she is not certain as to whether or not 
she loves me, it places me in a very sad 
state, and — and — well, I don’t want to be 
robbed of my hopes and ideals all at once.” 
So the time went on until February came. 

It was the eve of good St. Valentine’s 
Day. The great logs blazed in the open 
fireplace, and filled the room where Tom sat 
with a rosy gleam. He was in his library at 
home, and he watched the great black shad- 
ows that rose and fell as the fitful flame shot 
suddenly to life and as quickly died. That 
evening he was more than ever conscious of 
that love which had entered into his life, 
something higher and purer than he had 
ever dreamed before. Imagination had nev- 
er pictured such a perfect state, and yet it 
was so imperfect in its semblance to a dream 
He searched his heart honestly and tried to 
banish the dream, striving all the while to 
retain the ideal. It seemed as though two 
forces of his nature were alert as he review- 
ed the past. He had no assurance that she 
loved him, and yet that evening had waked 
a feeling of reality in him, and he felt as 
though he had received her whispered ‘‘yes,”’ 
That day, he thought, when they had been 
on askating party, she had even rebuffed his 
advances. ‘‘[ am rather tired now,” were 
her words on two different occasions, and a 
moment after he had left her side she was 
gliding over the ice with some one else. Yet, 
as he thought of it, he felt no anger toward 
this somebody, there was that curious lack 
of doubt which heretofore he had always 
held. The thought of the morrow flashed 
across his mind, and he wished that he (and 
she) lived in those old days when chivalry 
reigned, when he might have won her for 
his valentine; the commonplace to-day of 
fered no such advantages to youthful lovers, 

One of the great logs in the fireplace fell 
asunder, sending forth a puff of smoke, which 
floated out into the room, and as he gazed at 
it he suddenly started. The red glow of the 
fire lit up the room with strange effect as it 
spread wider and wider until it formed a 
thin veil, and pictured through it he saw a 
wonderful sight. He saw a music-room, one 
that he recognized, and seated before the 
piano lightly running her fingers over the 
keys was Phyllis. Stopping, she looked in 
his direction, and her beautiful eyes were 
filled with sadness, and the quiver of her 
mouth told of deep feeling. He felt her 
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eyes look into his for a moment, and then 
turning to the piano shé began softly to sing. 
He listened attentively, and as she touched 
the keys the music sounded softly through 
the room, and he caught the words she sang. 
The melody was new and strange, but full 
of a gentleness and sweetness, while the 
words sounded as though heard in a dream 
the tender words which Mrs. Browning 
wrote: 
“Unless you can think, when the song is done, 
None other is sweet in the rhythm; 
Uniess you can feel, when left by one, 


That all meu else go with him; 

Unless you can know, when upraised by his breath, 
That your beauty itself wants proving ; 

Unless you can swear—‘ For life, for death * 


Oh, fear to call it loving!” 


For life—for death! there was something 
so sweet in the deep minor strain in which 
they were sung. There was no printed page 
before her, and she sang with her eyes half 
closed, while the accompaniment was an in 
spiration. 

“Unless you can muse in a crowd all day 

On the absent face that fixed you; 


Unless you can love as the angels may, 
With the breadth of heaven betwixt you ; 
Unless you can dréam that his faith is fast, 


Through behooving and unbehooving; 
Uniess you can die when the dream is past 
Oh, never call it loving!” 


The picture slowly faded, and Tom bowed 
his head. He did not think of it as a delu 
sion, it was real to him, 

Suddenly starting up, he lit the gas, and 
drawing out a box of colors, sketched swift- 
ly on a paper before him. It was the picture 
that he had seen—a valentine for the morrow 
Dim, undefined, he drew the background, 
the piano, and with a few steady strokes he 
barely outlined the sweet face so dear to 
him. And when it was done he printed un 
derneath a line of music—that air which she 
had sung. He wrote no words, but as he 
went over the notes his mind repeated, 


Uniess you can die when the dream is past, 

Oh, never call it loving! 

And that was his valentine. Would she un 
derstand? he wondered. 

He decided to deliver it in person the next 
day. 

**One needs to be as brave as any knight 
of old,” he laughed, as he rang the door-bell. 

-Phyllis was somewhat surprised at his 
morning call, but greeted him gladly. He 
pluced the picture in her hands without a 
word, and going over to the piano, ran over 
the music that he had heard accompanying 
the song. When he turned, the girl was 
standing gazing at the picture in wonder 

‘ Phyllis,” he said, at her side, ‘is it true?” 

She turned to him with a wonderfully 
sweet smile. ‘‘ Tom,’ she hesitated, ‘‘ how — 
how did you find it out? How could you 
have heard it?” 

** Ah,” answered he, laughing, ‘‘ some have 
have said that ‘love is blind,’ but love has 
second-sight, my Phyllis.” 

‘It is true,” she said, simply, holding out 
her hand. 


ANSWERS T70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Sunsoniner.—Drape your portiéres over the poles, 
and for simple window-curtains use dotted muslin tied 
back with white ribbons. 

Jan Bipp.—Portiéres are frequently hung in doors 
ways without removing the doors se the plain 
fabric with perhaps a band of decorative material. 

A. W If your dining-room is large enOugh, why 
not give a dinner to which nineteen people will be in- 
vited? Have the decorations, flowers, candles, china, 
ete., as much in one color as possible, and have the 
number nineteen emphasized in various ways. For 
the birthday cake, instead of the hackneyed candles 
have nineteen choice rose-buds. Fora menu we would 
suggest raw oysters, Cream Of asparagus soup, boiled 
sulmou, mushroom pdtés, sweetbreads en brochette, 
spring lamb and green pease, sorbet, snipe on toust, 
sulad, royal diplomatic pudding, ices, cakes, frait, and 
coffee. Invite a few more young people in the even- 
ing for a dance, or have a char ide party 

J O. 'T'.—Any manuscript sent to the Bazar will 
be carefully considered. 

Sunsoriuser.—Apply for information to the Civil Ser- 
vice Bureau, Washington, D.C. 

Suusoetser oF Many Yrars.—Write to the parties 
concerned stating your complaint, and be careful to 
give your full name and address, 

Nauma.—We have not the patterns, It is not im- 
proper to eat ice-cream with a spoon. It is quite as 
often served with spoons as with ice-cream forks. 

W. F K.—Read about China silk waists in New 
York Fashions of this number of the Bazar. 

Anxtous Busy Moturr.— Read about gingham dress- 
es in this number of the Bazar, and make Challi waists 
in the way described for those of China silk. Satin 
ribbons will be used 

Amateur Dress-maker.—Get black bengaline and 
make with a round waist, full sleeves, and straight 
skirt. Then give the waist a coat effect by adding a 
deep fall of lace around the waist, and trim the skirt 
with a flounce of the lace. Wear a handsome visiting 
costume to an afternoon wedding. 








“752."—Muke your silk skirts straight and plain, 
and get brocade for a coat bodice cut deep on the hips, 
and opening with revers on a vest of colored bengaline 
orcrape. ‘The felt hat will answer 


Jane D.—The braided panel vest and cuffs are still 
in good style 

Hartie.—For your amall boy's clothes read New 
York Fashions in the last number of the Bazar, 

M. J. B.—Make the gray mohair with a sheath skirt 
and a coat bodice. This will be suitable for a travel- 
ling dress in August. For the little girl have a dark 
brown or blue striped flannel made with a yoke wid 
belt, and add a reefer jacket of the same material 

Criytie.—Your pretty old-rose silk will combine well 
with challi as you suggest. Make your pink and white 
striped pongee silk with a round waist, either plain or 
gathered, and add a pleating of the silk at the waist 
line to give a coat shape. Put a similar pleating at 
the,foot of the front and sides of the straight skirt. 

Home Dress-maker.—The smooth-faced ladies’ cloths 
will be worn throughout the spring, and whether light 
or dark, should be sponged before making up, to pre- 
vent spotting with moisture. To do this, first tear off 
the selvages, then lay the cloth, with the glossy side 
uppermost, on a piece of very wet cambric the width 
and length of the dress pattern of cloth. Fold or roli 
these together smoothly, making a large compact roll 
of the whole, and put ina warm place to dry, as over the 
register or near the fire. Professional tailors sponge 
hy a dry process, steaming the cloth areund a cylinder 
of hot water, then drying it quickly on a dry hot cyl- 
inder. 
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A COUNTRY CHURCH 
FRANCE 


See illustration on double page. 
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YX years ago the patrons and lovers of art 
3 in America were stirred to enthusiasm by 
the sale,at Chickering Hall, New York, of 
the famous gallery of pictures gathered to- 
gether by M. Seney, and this week a second 
collection by the same gentleman is in pro- 
os ss of being dispersed over the length and 
breadth of the United States from its last 
common resting-place in Madison Square 
Garden. Among these works are two by 
P. A. J. Dagnan-Bouveret, the most cele- 
brated living painter of the modern French 
naturalistic school. Bastien-Lepage during 
his life alone contested with him the fore. 
most place, but in all friendly rivalry, for he 
nourished both respect artistic and affection 
personal for the younger man, whom his la- 
mented death has now left easily pre-emi- 
pent 

The simple scene in a French country 
church, engraved in this number, presents 
an excellent example of the work of M. Dag- 
nan-Bouveret, since it displays to perfection 
all the most salient characteristics of his style. 
With no startling contrasts of light and shade, 
with no violence of action or expression, with 
no aggressive story of humor or pathos, it 
aims merely at a life-like idealization of na- 
ture. The representation of delicate shades 
of character is the point which M. Dagnan- 
Bouveret strives most to attain, and it needs 
but a casual study ofthis picture to perceive 
how well he can succeed. The curly-headed 
acolyte, the careworn matron, the sadly peace- 
ful maiden, and the young girl in the pitiful 
splendor of her féte-day boots—*' a world too 
wide” for feet hardened to the harsh sabot— 
are types that may be seen any Sunday in the 
year worshipping in the gray old churches 
that abound in the sweet vales of Normandy, 
forming the joy of the architect, the tourist, 
and the painter. 

M. Dagnan-Bouveret is still comparatively 
a young man to have gained so distinguished 
and so certain a position, having been born 
in Paris about the year 1854. He early 
showed a predilection for art, which soon 
lead to his becoming a pupil in the atelier of 
Gérdme, from whom he acquired that pre- 
cision of drawing and attention to detail 
which are the sole points of resemblance in 
the work of the two painters. In 1877 he 
first gained the much-coveted glory of a place 
on the walls of the annual Salon, and he fol- 
lowed up this success by winning next year 
a medal for his picture of ‘*The Burial of 
Manon Lescant,” which is now included in 
the collection of the present Vice-President. 
Nor is this the sole other example of his pro- 
ductions in America, for, apart from private 
collections, the Walters Gallery at Baltimore 
contains *‘An Accident,” which is general- 
ly acknowledged to be the finest work that 
he has yet done. A fine engraving of this 
yieture was published in Vol. XV. of the 
com! In 1880 he again obtained a medal, 
that of the first class; and in 1885 he was 
granted the highest distinction open to artists, 
the red ribbon of the Legion of Honor, be- 
side which further medals at the Salon and 
the Exposition Universelle two years ago 
paled somewhat their ‘‘ ineffectual fires.” 


LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 
OF ELIZA FUNDY. 
BY M. V. LEWIS. 


HAD often wondered whether the meek- 
ness was innate or self-imposed. My ac- 
quaintance with her, so far as it went, dated 
back some six years to the time when had first 
seen her wandering back and forth through 
the daintily kept paths that wound through 
the flower beds, or sitting somewhat aloof 
from the others, on one of the long benches 
under the spreading elms, idle, but for a pre- 
occupied, far-off expression in the eyes that 
was habitual, except at the times I caught 
her listening furtively to my conversation 
with her companions, or when something in 
their talk attracted her; but she never ven- 
tured any remark herself. I think, outside 
of the usual greeting of the day, I never 
heard her speak at all. It was through the 
others I jearned that an accident had left her 
paralyzed in her left side. 

I had come to think of my regular weekly 
visits to these bereft helpless old women in 
their last earthly home as soon as I arrived in 
Norwich. And my greeting to Eugenia over, 
my next inquiry was for them. I never saw 
Eugenia or thought of her without them. 
And they looked for me as regularly some 
time in August as they looked for the season, 
those that were still left, and told me their 
story as earnestly each year as though they 
were telling it for the first time. All but 
** Mis’ Fundy,” as they called her. 

I think I had decided to myself that I 
could probably never approach her, when, 
just as my visit was drawing to a close, word 
was brought me one day that Mrs. Fundy had 
taken to her bed,and had asked them to send 
for me. 

** You ben so kin’ to me all these years, but 
I ‘ain't had no way o’ showin’ ’t I felt it. I 
‘ain’t tol’ you nothin’ bout my life yit. I jest 
lik’d to hear you talk w’en you was here, an’ 
you've kinder put it in my mind w’en you 
was talkin’ som’times ’t there was suthin’ in 
my ‘xperience that ought to be writ; suthin’ 
fer sum’un, I ’ain’t got the jedgment to say 
who; but mebbe ef it was put in print, ef 
you'd take it au’ put it in your own words, an’ 
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smooth’n it out an’ fix it up, it’d be suthin’ 
mebbe. So I writ it down jest ’s I r'mem- 
ber’d—jest ‘s it happen’d. 1 kinder made a 
will out o’ it. It’s all I got ter leave, an’ so 
I jest cali'd ita will. Mebbe you won't think 
it’s nuthin’, but I jest tho’t mebbe you'd read 
it an’ see. I sha’n't be here w’en you come 
agin, an’ ’twon’t make no differ’nce to me 
w'en I’m gone, an’ mebbe ‘twill to you or 
sum’un. I want you to hev it enyrate.” 

Three weeks after, Eugenia wrote me of 
her death. And to the heirs of Eliza Fundy 
belong her last will and testament. 

‘**T dun’no’ as you'll rightly call this a will, 
sence ther’ ain’t nuthin’ o’ this world’s goods 
I got to dispose of; an’ so I guess it’s more 
f a test’ment than ‘tis a will—a testifyin’ o’ 
what’s ben my lot in this life—an’ sI’ ain’t got 
no poster’ty to leav’ it to, I'll leav’ it to the 
poster'ty o’ human’ty, an’ mebbe ther’ ’Il 
sum’un come along that ‘ll fin’ suthin’ wuth 
wile in it. 

‘Fust, I was born ‘Liza Croft, out to Wal- 
dos—jest plain ’Liza Croft — plain in looks, 
plain by natur’, plain in evrything ‘xcept 
suthin’ onexpla’nable in my feelin’s, as 'twere 
—suthin’ that never was plain to no one, an’ 
ain’teven plain now. I s’pose that’s the rea- 
son I never took no comfo't out o’ it. I 
s’pose ef I heerd it once, I heerd it sev’ral 
times a day reg’lar al’ays how plain I was. 
Ye see, Maria an’ ’Melia wa’n’t plain, nor 
nuthin’ sca’cely they done. They was both 
smart—‘smart’s a whip,’ folks sed—an’ good- 
lookin’, an’ I wa’n’t. Waal, "Melia an’ ma’s 
both gone, an’ Maria too, now; that’s a good 
many year ago. I wa’n’t but forty then, an’ 
ther’ wa’n’t nuthin’ left but me, an’ the gar- 
den - patch an’ the hens to live on. An’ I 
lived on’em, Them was jest plain things, an’ 
I knew how to see to’em an’ take care on ‘em. 
Sometimes I us’d ter have a feelin’ ’s if 1 done 
ev rything plain ‘cause I wa’n'’t let to do it no 
other way. That’s the way o’ most 0’ human- 
ity—blamin’ their own shortcomin’s on them 
that ’ain’t got nuthin’ to do with’em. Then, 
w’en I was lef’ to do things my own way with 
nuthin’ to hender, ’s I used ter think som’- 
times, I see ’twa’n’t no better. But twas a 
long time b’fore I come to see it—years o’ 
stumblin’ roun’ my own stumblin’-block, so 
to speak. 

“Circumstances mos’ly rules us in this life, 
an’ yit the drift ’f yer own feelin’s has a great 
‘eal to do with yer makin’ the circumstances, 
Mebbe I don’t xpress myself jest ’s I mean 
to, or jest ’s I might ef | knew more ‘bout 
will-writin’ ’r book-writin’, but what I want 
t’ say is that som’times we take one step 
‘cause the drift o’ our feelin’s has been sot 
agin the one we didn’t take. That was the 
way with my marryin’ ’Lias Fundy. 

‘I s’pose it ll sound awful ef I sh’d say I 
marri ‘d him ’cause I cou'dn’t bear the tho't 
bein’ an old maid. It does soun’ kinder 
“- ondelicate way o’ puttin’ it, don’t it? But 
it hedn’t outer be, it’s the solum truth. I 
inade the mistake, but I ain’t goin’ t’ make 
the mistake o’ not a’kno’le’gin’ the truth ar- 
ter I know it. I’ve got long past that now, 
an’ I’m thankful fer it. 

‘*To make it plain, I s’pose I'll hev to go 
*way back to ma an’ ’Melia an’ them days. 
Arter Maria an’ ’Melia was married, ma an’ 
me lived pretty much alone. Maria was four 
year older’n me, an’ Melia was two years 
younger. Maria married Hank Todd. Hank 
’s short fer Hannibal; Hannibal Todd he 
was born, but they called him Hank al’ys, 
an’ Maria was Mis’ Hank Todd. They lived 
’bout two mile out on the Benton Holler 
road then. Hank he own’d a farm out there; 
they was quite well-to-do. An’ ’Meliashe was 
married to ‘Lias Fundy, an’ I married him 
arterwards. Poor ’Melia! I b’lieve I was al- 
‘ays fonder o’ Melia than Maria. Ther’ 
was less o’ that overbearin’ sperit, not so 
much arr’garce, bout ’Melia, p’r’aps b’cause 
she wa'n’t quite so smart ’s Maria. ’Tenny- 
rate, I al’ays tho’t more o’ ’Melia some way. 
‘Melia was Mis’ Fundy then, an’ she an’ ’Lias 
liv’d over to Libe’ty Hill. *Lias kep’ a tavern 
there, an’ his father had kep’ it b’fore him. 

‘* As I was goin’ to say, Maria an’ Melia 
was both married an’ prosperin’, an’ I wa’n’t 
neither one. I was the ol’ maid to home with 
mother, an’ not a very young one then nei- 
ther. Jest an’ old maid livin’ on ma is what 
folks felt, an’ s’posed I was too plain to be 
married, folks did, an’ I s’pose there wa’n’t 
any of ‘em felt it more’n ma herself. She 
couldn't help it, 1 b’lieve, any more’n I 
could help bein’ an old maid. It run in her 
fam’ly, she said—that is, the antipathy to ‘em 
did. As far back as she could r’member, ’s 
far back ’s her great-gra’mother, an’ mos’ 
likely a great eal fu’ther, ther’ was never one 
*f em known to be old maids. It seem’d ’s 
if ma felt so about it ‘t she was kinder 
ashamed sometimes. It seem’d to her—I 
s’pose b’cause she’d been brought up with 
sech strong feelin’s that way —like a bad 
omen, as ‘twere, onnatur’l. b'lieve some- 
times she sorter half felt ’s if she had one 
child a monstros’ty almost. She never said 
so exac’ly, but it’s kinder seem’d to me now 
an’ agin ’t she had that feelin’. She couldn’t 
help it, I spose; it was one o' them strongest 
kind o’ fam’ly b’liefs. An’ I in’erited it, o’ 
course, strong too. All the more aggervated, 
I ’xpect, ‘cause ’f my not bein’ able to live up 
t’ it, on account o’ my bein’ so plain, an’ not 
bein’ much ‘f a hand for nuthin’—nuthin’ pa’- 
tic’lar, that is. 1 wa’n’t blessed with nuthin’, 
so 't seem’d. Maria an’ Melia both sung in 
the church choir ‘fore they was married. 
They was both tho’t quite singers, an’ I didn’t 
hev no singin’ in me. Waal, I won't say that, 
for ther’ was singin’ an’ music inside o’ me, 


them two was! 


but it never made no sound, so t’ speak. I 
never heerd singin’ or flute-playin’ or organ- 
playin’ ’t I didn’t jest feel ’s if I had to open 
my mouth an’ let them same tunes or suthin’ 
like ’em come out; seem’d like ’s if suthin’ 
were risin’ in my throat, an’ stayin’ there, or 
inside 0’ me some’ers. Mebbe I was born 
with a music ’mped’ment too, I had so many 
’mped’ments. I s’pose I was envious 0’ Ma- 
ria an’ ’Melia’s gif’s, tho’ I calc’late some folks 
wo'dn’t call °em nuthin’. 

“ Waal, as I was sayin’, ma an’ me liv’d in 
the old house year arter year, an’ all the time 
ma a-gettin’ too old to do much ‘bout raisin’ 
things, chickens an’ veg'’tables an’ seed an’ 
ary them things, an’ took more to knittin’ an’ 
stayin’ in the house, an’ I fell into doin’ them 
things ’t mother uster do herse’f. Of course 
I didn’t do ’em right, but I done ’em the best 
I could with ma overseein’; but 'f course 1 
wa'n’t successful in it; ’tain’t to be ’xpected 
I would be, now ’t I look back on it; my 
heart wa’n’t in it; w’en all the time I was 
hoein’ an’ plantin’, my mind was wonderin’ 
how ’twould look to see other things growin’, 
an’ how much nicer some other hills an’ vil- 
lages looked than them I liv’d with. It was 
a lonely life ‘til Hetty come to live with us. 
Hetty was nuthin’ but a chil’ then; my bro- 
ther Esek’s gal; her mother 'd died, an’ Esek 
had sent her to ma. She wa’n’t but eighteen 
’r nineteen then, an’ as pretty as a pictur’, 
an’ in less than a year she was married too, 
to young Minister Stokes, 't preached in the 
church down to the Holler. My, how happy 
But that ’ain’t got nuthin’ to 
do with me, ’xcept it was hard to give her 
up, an’ do without her sunshine. It was two 
year arter that 't ma died an’ went to jine 
them as had gone b’fore, an’,’s I said, I were 
leftalone. 1 were then goin’ on t’ fifty ’most, 
with, as you'd think, most o’ the romantic 
an’ foolish lived out o’ my life; but it wa’n’t. 
I’ve s'posed since it was b’cause it hadn’t 
had no chance. Waal, my experience was 
nigh at han’. Jest about two year arter ma 
died I had another shock in the death o’ 
my sister "Melia. Of course I'd ’a’ gone an’ 
nurs’d heref I had kno’d ’t she was sick, but 
I didn’t know it till it was too late. Maria 
an’ her husban’ had moved up to Vermont, 
an’ they might ’s well ben in Californy ’s 
far ’s seein’ em was consarned, an’ I was liv- 
in’ all alone without kith n’r kin, me an old 
maid. Waal, I wa’n’t to be called that much 
longer. My fate was clos’ by. It come one 
day in a letter from ’Lias Fundy, him’s was 
’"Melia’s husban’, askin’ me t’ marry him. He 
wanted sum’un to see to things, an’ I was 
*Melia’s sister, an’ he b’lieved I'd do right by 
him, mebbe, he said. 

‘‘An’ I married him, ’s my name goes to 
prove. Ther’ wa'n’t no romance ‘bout it, 
tho’ I'd b’ilt one on it ’most’s fur’s from here 
to Chiny. I s’pose, new ’t I think on it, ’t I 
didn’t know no more ’bout ’Lias Fundy ’n I 
did ’bouta Chinee. He an’ ’Melia wa’n’t to our 
house more’n four or five times sence they'd 
ben married to spen’ the day or so, an’ even ef 
I had ‘a’ know’d him forty year, itd ben jest 
the same. We was to be married the foller- 
in’ Tuesday, a reg’lar weddin’, ye know, an’ 
I'd made some cake an’ one thing an’ ’nuth- 
er. I wa’n’t goin’ t’ hev many to the wed- 
din’; ther’ wa'n’t many to hev. Maria she 
c’dn’t come, an’ ther’ was jest Mis’ Obadiah 
Wilson, an’ Mis’ Lown, the min’ster’s wife, 
an’ Betsey Lee, an’ a few others, an’ I’d fix’d 
up the house ’s near ’s I could as ’twas w’en 
Maria an’’Melia was married, an’ ‘ranged the 
furniture su’table for the guests, an’ all for 
nuthin’, for ther’ wan't no weddin’ ’t all. I 
was married with no minister nor no wed- 
din’ n’r nothin’. I'd jest sot down by the 
winder that Sat’day afternoon fer a minit 
thinkin’, w’en I see ’Lias Fundy a-drivin’ in 
the yard an’ a jestice o’ the peace that he’d 
bro’t with him from Libe’ty Hill, an’ ’Lias 
sed ’t he’d come to be married then, an’ there 
wa'n’t no time fer a weddin’ as the jestice 
had got to go away in fifteen minits, ses 
he, an’ this boy an’ gal here that I met com- 
in’ up the road ’ll be witnesses enuf. An’ at 
that | looked up, an’ see two o’ Sam Horton’s 
vis'tors a-comin’ up the stoop. Waal, we was 
married in less ‘n ha’f that time, it seem’d, 
an’ the jestice had gene, an’ witnesses, an’ I 
was Mis’ ’Lias Fundy, an’ all in the trans- 
pirin’ of fifteen minits. Ther’ wa’n’t no time 
to think on it b’fore ‘twas done, n’r ther’ 
wa'n’t no time to oninvite the guests nor the 
minister neither. An’ me in my old caliker 
dress ’t I wouldn’ ta’ ben seen feedin’ the hens 
in ef I’d’a’ know’d any one was lookin’. An’ 
I’d meant to hev on that laventer poplin ’t 
ma wore when she was married, an’ I fix’d it 
in my mind to have a lot 0’ them lilacs that 
was in bloom fixed up aroun’, an’ Mis’ Oba- 
diah Wilson—’Manda Wilson—she'd prom- 
ised to fetch over her china urns an’ cake 
basket, an’ help me git ready. She knew, ’f 
course, ’t ma nor none of my folks wa’n’t 
there to do nuthin’ for me, an’ ’twas real 
kind-hearted o’ her. Waal, as I said, it was 
all for nuthin’. I b’lieve I hadn't slep’ more’n 
ten hours the hul week, but ’d lie awake 
thinkin’ bout it, wondering how ma ‘d feel 
to see me in her weddin’ dress, an’ to be 
present in sperit an’ have that old load o’ 
anxi ‘ty an’ distress "bout me a-lifted off her 
min’. 

‘“It didn’t seem like no weddin’ at all, an’ it 
wa’n't, nuther; it was jest a bargain made an’ 
entered into contrac’ on like ary other bar- 
gain. I ain't sayin’ I didn’t desarve all 1 
got. But ther’ wa’n't no time to think ’til 
arter it was done. There ’ain’t ben no time ’t 
I've had to think much sence nuther: mar- 
ryin’ a man 't keeps u tavern don't mean a 
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life o’ filosofisin’ by no means. 
nuthin’ to say agin *Lias Fundy; he’s dead 
an’ gone now, an’ I 8" pose ’t he one the best 
he know’d how, an’ that were as good as I 
done, I s’pose, tho’ I done my duty by him’s 
far 's I know’d, but that ain’t sayin’ much 
prob’bly. Lain’t blamin’ no one fer my short- 
comin’s, fer I’ve foun’ out what it is to be 
sot, an’ the more sot ye are the wuss itis. I 
was sot in a b’lief *bout marryin’, an’ I was 
married, an’ ef it wa’n’t in the way I'd Diilt 
on, why it wa’n’t nuthin’ more’n a disap- 

ointmen’, an’ I guess’d I was old enuf to 

now how. "Twa’'n’t no use to go round an’ 
tell nobody ’t I’d invited, for I know'd they'd 
hear on it soon enuf from Sam Horton’s folks, 
an’ I jest set down, arter the jestice an’ wit- 
nesses d gone, kinder b’wilder’d like, I s’ pose, 
bein’ it was so suddent. 

*** Waal, ‘Liza,’ said "Lias, a-walkin’ over 
from the winder, ‘ther’ ain’t no call fer us 
to stay here now ’t we're married, an’ I cal- 
c’late we'd better git right along to hum. 
You’d better pack up yer clo’s, an’ put on 
yer bunnit, an’ we'll git along. I'll put what 
few things ye’ve got t’ eat in the house an’ 
yer wearin’ things along in the wagon, an’ 
I'll come back an’ fetch the cow an’ the hens 
an’ the furn’ture,’ says he. 

‘**T s’pose I ruz up an’ done all ’t he said, 
dreamin’ like. I was in one o’ them absen’- 
minded states, I guess; did ev’rything kinder 
onknowin’. An’ I don’t remember nuthin’ 
more ’til we’d drove up to ’Lias’s house, an’ 
the fust thing I reco’nized was findin’ Mehit- 
able, ’Melia’s hired gal, a-helpin’ "Lias fetch 
in the things out o’ the wagon. An’ then 
‘Lias he come in, an’ said he was goin’ back 
for the furnitur’ an’ cow an’ things, an’ he 

uessed I wouldn’t find nuthin’ new, an’ ’t 

better make myself t’ hum; an’ then he 
went out, an’ got in the wagon agin, an’ 
started off; but he drove up to the winder 
where I was standin’ yet, an’ says he: 
guess ther’ ain’t no call to git much tea, ’ Liza; 
ther’ won’t be no time for eatin’ or fussin’ 
over things. An’I wish you'd git out my 
other clo’s, an’ put some clean things in that 
‘er bag o’ mine. That New Lond’n train ain't 
never b’hindhand, an’ she starts at five.’ 

“T hadn’t tho’t sca’ce anything ‘bout a wed- 
din’ trip. He hadn’t said nuthin’ ’bout it in 
the letter, nor nuthin’ w’en we was married, 
an’ that set me off agin absent-minded. To 
think of me, ‘Liza Fundy, goin’ to New 
Lond’ n—me that never ’xpected to be nuth- 
in’ but an’ old maid—married an’ goin’ to 
New Lond’n! Well, I guess I wouldn't ’a’ 
tho’t o’ nuthin’ else, but jest sat there think- 
in’ o’ the worl’ that had op’ned so sudden 
b’fore me, if I hadn’t heered the clock strike 
four, an’ know’d I hed supper to see to, an’ 
’Lias’s an’ my things to git ready. It was all 
dre’dful sudden, but seem’d like’s if I'd ben 
thinkin’ ’bout it an’ gittin’ ready all my life. 
I was all ready but puttin’ my bunnit on w’en 
*Lias come back. He'd on’y bro’t the cow 
an’ hens an’ gard’n things, an’ said he'd wait 
til he come back to bring the furnitur’. 

‘*W’en we was most through supper we 
hadn’t said much. ‘Lias he see the hired 
man a-drivin’ up to the steps, an’ says he: 

‘*** Waal, ’Liza, I ain't li’ble to have many 
boarders this early in the season, an’ I tho't 
it ’d be the best time to git married, an’ take 
that ’er trip I had to take to New Lond’n an’ 
them places to lay in s’plies, an’ make a sort- 
er weddin’ trip out o’ it. I guess you won't 
have no trouble gettin’ along. You know 
how ’Melia manuag'd things, 1 s’pose; an’ ef 
you can’t get along better’n her, I can’t say 
much fer my choosin’ ye. I guess you can 
git along an’ see to things ’til I come back 
hum.’ 

*“* Why, ’Lias,’ says I, an’ I never heerd my 
voice so fur off b’fore, an’ I didn’t say no 
more; watever it was I’d meant to say had 
gone, an’I jest couldn’t say nuthin’. I jest 
got up mechanical like, an’ follered him to 
the door; then I said, ‘I didn’t s’pose ther’ 
could be a weddin’ trip with on’y one, 'Lias.’ 

‘*** Weddin’ trip with on’y one!’ says he. 
‘ Why, ther’ ain’t no call fur you to go, Liza. 
Your duty is to stay t’ hum an’ do the clean- 
in’ an’ gettin’ ready fur the pervisions w’en 
I bring ‘em. Ther’ ain’t no boarders nor 
nuthin’ fur you to see to—nuthin’ but the 
cleavin’; an’ I calc’late to git back Friday.’ 

‘* Waal, that was all. He'd gone on his wed- 
din’ trip. An’ mine? I came back in the 
house, an’ took mine in sperit. It was ‘most 
one o'clock that night b’fore I got back, 
but I tell ye I'd ben a long ways. I went 
so fur ’t some part o’ me never come back. 
There wa’n’t no special country ‘t I went to. 
I never tho’t o’ describin’ it, only it seemed ’s 
if all the things I see, I felt ’s if I'd orter’a’ 
seen ’em years b’fore, like as ef I'd ben 
a-lookin’ over an’ beyend them same things 
fur half o’ my life at suthin’ afur off, an’ 
It was like 
goin’ off on a j'urney to furrin lands a-seekin’ 
fur a be’utiful kin’ ’f plant ’t you’d heerd on, 
an’ you wa’n’t quite sure where you'd find it, 
an’ some folks told you one place, an’ some 
folks sed another, an’ ’t last, w’en you tho’t, 
arter all, t you'd found it growin’ in a strange 
lan’ an’ fur from hum, all on a sudden you see 
it wa’n’t the one you’d ben lookin’ fer, that it 
wa'n’t the one at all. An’ then w’en you was 
fur from hum, an’ couldn't git back, it come 
to you that the flower you was lookin’ fur 
was growin’ right down in the gerden ‘fore 
yerown door. It was a furrin’ country ’t ld 
ben to, an’ I'd seen a good ‘eal on my wed- 
din’ trip; an’ ef I had gone out with ‘em, I 
hadn't bro’t any narrer b'liefs back with me. 
There ar’ some j'urneys in this life 't we've 
gut U take alone, un’ mine was a weddin’ 
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trip; that was the on’y diff’ence, an’ I guess 
I went a pretty long ways. 

“ Some b’liefs is good to hev in this life too, 
bui they got to be yer own, an’ not nobody 
else’s, Ef I've had any sence then, they’ve 
been sech ’s I tho’t on myself. I ain’t sayin’ 
nuthin’ agin nobody; they’re their own jedge 
o’ their own happiness. 

“There was one time, mebbe, ’t I tho’t I'd 
orter talk to Hetty an’ her gals a-growin’ up 
*bout b'liefs an’ prejudices, especially ‘bout 
them fam'ly b'liefs o’ ourn. I b’lieve I'd sot 
out one day ’t I’d tell her w’en I see her an’ 
talk with her, an’ that very day I got a letter 
from Hetty tellin’ met they had ’nuther little 
gal. Eight childern in all it made; an’, says 
she, ‘the Lord ’ain’t blessed us with money to 
rais’ aaltar to Him, A’nt Liza, but He’s bless- 
in’ us with richer blessin’s in sons an’ dau’- 
ters to raise up to Him, an’, through them, to 
be forever lift’d up ourselves.’ 

“ Eight childern, an’ as poor ’s church mice, 
an’ she calls’em that! ‘’Liza Fundy,’ says I, 
‘it ain't fur you to put so much as yer finger 
up in the face o’ that happiness. Ef they've 
larnt to see all that, ’tain’t for you nor no one 
to tech, God bless’em! I ain’t writin’ this 
nuther to ‘dvise ol’ maids not to git married. 
I ain’t goin’ to narrer myse’f down to no pa’- 
tic’lar sec’ nor condition, only it ain’t no use 
to look into the happiness o’ this life through 
no one else’s eyes but yer own. Mebbe them 
fiel's ’t you’ve ben lookin’ at ’way off there, 
ain't green ’t all w’en you come to’em, an ef 
they are, mebbe you wouldn’t know it ef 
nuthin’ was never green to you round kum.” 


FOR INVALID FRIENDS. 
BY M. C. HUNGERFORD. 


Been often when sickness or accident 

overtakes a woman of the poorest class 
her case becomes known to benevolent peo- 
ple, and gifts of necessities and comforts are 
generously made to her. But in many a 
sumptuous sick-chamber the invalid, whose 
physica! wants are amply provided for, finds 
her spirit starving for sympathy and friendly 
attention. It is a little thing to send a shut- 
in friend a flower, a dainty painted card, a 
book-marker, or other trifle of small intrinsic 
value; yet, as evidences of tender considera- 
tion and loving thought, the little tokens are 
precious to the receiver. 

And if there is time to spare, there are a 
number of useful things that can be fashion- 
ed for an invalid’s use. For one who is able 
to spend a part of her time sitting up, there 
can be made a down-stuffed chair back, which 
is very restful for a pain-racked back. A pat- 
tern of the back and arms should be taken, 
and from it a lining or back cut in brown 
linen, and a front of the same shape made of 
India silk or pretty French sateen, with an in- 
terlining of muslin. Between the cretonne 
and muslin is a stuffing of down, held in 
place by rows of machine stitching. The 
stuffed piece and the brown linen are then 
sewed together and bound on the outside 
edge, just as slip covers to chairs and sofas 
are made, and the whole cover can be taken 
off easily when not in use 

A very beautiful gift toa friend who spends 
much time ina sick-bed is a soft white blanket 
powdered with large flowers, worked with silk 
in the old sampler stitch. Squares of canvas 
have to be laid on for the designs to be work- 
ed over. After the pattern is embroidered, 
the threads of the canvas are pulled out. If 
any young woman finds this description 
meagre, or regards work upon canvas as a 
mysterious art, let her appeal for instruction 
to an elderly aunt, for no woman over fifty is 
ignorant of the art of ‘‘ Berlin-work.” 

After the last flower has been worked in 
the blanket under consideration, the edge 
should be neatly bound with pink ribbon; 
and just inside of the binding a broad satin 
sash ribbon of a little deeper shade of pink is 
Jaid on, with the corners neatly mitred. This 
forms « beautiful frame for the flower-be 
strewn centre, and entirely covers the stripes 
usually to be found at each end of a blanket. 
As an extra covering on bed or sofa this 
cheerful-looking spread will be found very 
acceptable, and it makes a dressy addition, 
as one might say, to an invalid’s belong- 
ings. 

A comfort that is less formidable than the 
last, because it can be made with less effort, 
is a little couvre-pied, to keep on the lounge, 
ready to draw over the chilly feet that have 
no exercise to warm them. It isa flat,square 
bag of India silk, lined with red flannel and 
wadded with lamb’s-wool. The feet,with or 
without slippers, are slipped into the bag, 
which should be half a yard deep and twenty- 
two inches wide, or it may be in larger pro- 
portions. 

An invalid’s handy bag is a homely con- 
venience to hang at the side of the bed. It 
is made of ticking, with a line of herring- 
bone stitch taken in all the white stripes. 
There is a circular bottom made of covered 
pasteboard, and to this is sewed a doubled 
strip of ticking divided into five pockets or 
partitions, like a shot bag. The doubled 
strip may be eighteen inches before it is 
doubled, allowing the pockets to be about 
nine inches deep. The top of the piece is 
hemmed, and in the hem, toward the middle 
of the bag, a hoop or whalebone may be 
sewed. This makes a convenient central 
opening with smaller bags all around it. 
There should be cord or ribbon strings to 
hang the bag up with, and to these a large 
S-shaped hook should be fastened, so that 
the owner-can attach the bag to a chair or 
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the side of her bed at pleasure, and detach it 
as readily. 

A very small thing of beauty that will be 
a pleasant sight for an invalid’s eyes while 
it lasts is a carrot or sweet-potato hollowed 
out on the inside to leave a wall about three- 
quarters of an inch thick. The vegetable is 
suspended by cords passed through holes 
pierced in the sides, and the cavity filled with 
water. In a few days upturning sprays of 
green will sprout from the bottom and cover 
the outside, and if a small bunch of violets 
is put in the little quaint hanging basket, it 
will have a charming appearance. 

A pretty little thing to leave on a sick 
friend’s table is a plant saucer, with three 
pine cones standing upright in the centre. 
The arrangement of sticks or hair-pins, by 
which you compel them to assume and 
maintain an erect position, may be concealed 
by a mat of real moss. There should also 
be a layer of sand in the bottom of the dish. 
Grain or grass seed should be scattered over 
the cones, and if the saucer is kept full of 
water the seeds will sprout and show a beau- 
tiful tender green, in fine contrast to the rich 
brown of the cones. 

It is such a pleasure to watch green things 
growing that either of these simple gifts 
is an aid to pass the weary hours. Even 
a finger- bowl with a thin layer of cotton 
sprinkled with flaxseed, which grows and 
lives for a while on such nourishment as it 
drains from the water beneath, is a cheerful, 
pretty decoration for a sick-room. 

For a friend who is too feeble to sit at 
desk or table to write, 1t would be a pleasant 
task to fit up a writing tablet which can be 
used when one is in a reclining position, and 
which offers facilities for storing writing 
implements, notes, and the other etczteras 
that an invalid dislikes to be always asking 
other people to procure for her use. 

The foundation is a seasoned pine board 
twenty-five inches long by twenty-one broad. 
This is covered with felt, which upon three 
sides hangs over the edge, and is supplied 
with flat pockets to hold letters. The front 
of each pocket is cut into a point, which but- 
tons down to protect the contents. Across 
each end of the board are straps and little 
superimposed flat pockets to hold pens, pen- 
cils, stamps, cards, and envelopes. Of course 
these conveniences must not invade the space 
needed for writing. A leather-covered trav- 
eller’s inkstand, with a strong spring in the 
cover to prevent the spilling of ink, can be 
firmly glued on one upper corner, and a pen 
tray and stamp box on the other corner. 
A row of brass-headed nails should be put 
all around the edge of the board, and the 
straps and pockets can be fastened on with 
smaller brass nails. The valances with the 
buttoned-down pockets, can be folded over 
the top when the writing board is not in use. 

A highly prized comfort for a rheumatic 
sufferer, to whose aching back even feather 
pillows seem hard, is an eider-down cushion, 
with a cover that is not too elegant for con- 
stant use, and yet pretty enough to have an 
attractive appearance. It is a great advan- 
tage for a cover to be capable of frequent 
laundering without losing its good looks. 
Nothing combines the desired qualities better 
than a knitted linen cover. There are many 
patterns that would be appropriate for the 
purpose, One that is open enough to show a 
colored lining beneath is made by casting on 
any number of stitches which are divisible 
by four. In making a piece of the length 
and breadth needed to cover the cushion, an 
extra stitch at the edge should be allowed to 
make a sort of selvage, and these stitches 
should be slipped at the beginning, and knit 
at the end of each row. Cast on the number 
of stitches needed for the width. 

Ist row.—* Make a stitch (after the edge 
stitch is slipped), knit one, make one, knit 
three. Repeat from * to end of row. 2d 
row.—Purl all the way across. 38d row.—* 
Knit three, make one, slip one, knit two to- 
gether, pass slipped stitch over, make one, re- 
peat from *. 4th row.—Purlacross. 5th row. 
—* Make one, slip one, knit two together, 
pass the slipped stitch over the two that are 
knitted together, make one, knit three, repeat 
from *,. 6throw.—Purlacross. 7th row.— 
Knit this row like the third. 8th row.— 
Purl across. 9th row.—Knit this row like 
the fifth. This finishes the pattern, which 
must be repeated till the desired length is 
attained. ; 

After the cover is sewed up, it is edged all 
around with two rows of edging made with 
the same gray flax thread as the cover. The 
npper end is left open, with the edge sewed 
on each selvage. ‘The open sides are laced 
together with fine gray cord. In sewing the 
lace on the closed sides leave the rows half 
an inch apart. A wide lace is not desirable; 
the one given here is a medium width. To 
make it: Cast on fifteen stitches, and knit 
once across plain. 1st row. — Knit three 
plain stitches, put the thread over, narrow 
by knitting two stitches together, knit three 
plain, put thread over once, knit one plain, 
thread over, six. plain. 2d row. —Knit six 
plain, put thread ovev, three plain, put thread 
over, narrow, three plain, thread over, nar- 
row, one plain. 8d row.—Three plain, put 
thread over, narrow twice, put thread over, 
five plain, put thread over, six plain. 4th 
row.—Bind off at the beginning till there are 
fourteen stitches left on the needle, knit one 
plain, put thread over, narrow, three plain, 
narrow, put thread over, narrow, one plain, 
put thread over, narrow, one plain. 5th row. 
—Three plain, put thread over, narrow, one 
plain, put thread over, narrow, one plain, 


narrow, put thread over, three plain. 6th 
row. — Three plain, put thread over, one 
plain, put thread over, slip two, knit one 
plain, throw the two slipped stitches over the 
plain stitch, put thread over, four plain, put 
thread over, narrow, one plain. 

Miss Leslie, an old-fashioned writer, who 
was formerly considered a profound author- 
ity upon practical matters, strongly recom- 
mends for a chronic invalid’s use what she 
valls a bed cape, which is made of quilted 
satin of a pretty color. In these days we can 
buy the satin already quilted, which would 
greatly simplify the construction of the gar- 
ment. The shape is circular, with darts to 
fit it comfortably to the neck, and a cord and 
tassel with a slide to keep it from slipping 
off. It should be long enough to come a lit- 
tle below the waist,and should be slashed up 
on each side, so that the arms can be used 
freely when the wearer is sitting up in bed. 
A frill of pretty inexpensive white lace can 
be put on to ornament the edge, and instead 
of the square falling collar ordained by Miss 
Leslie, our invalid might have a pretty, be- 
coming Medici collar, which will keep the 
draught from her neck, and help to make her 
look dressy and pretty when friends come 
into her chamber. Readers who have back 
files of the Bazar will find a useful Florence 
Nightingale jacket in No. 36 of Vol. XVIII. 


SANITARY LIVING. 
BY JULIET CORSON. 


IV.—RESTRICTED VERSUS LIBERAL 
DIET. 


N the article on the diet of sedentary per- 

sons, reference was made to the limited 
fare of the Asiatic and Indian races and the 
arctic dwellers. While the rice and vege- 
table feeders of India and China are well 
enough in their own country, they are soon 
affected unfavorably by a change of climate 
unless the diet is moditied. The Baltic races, 
who live chiefly upon fish, having but few 
climatic advantages for securing vegetable 
substances, are marked by medical men as 
predisposed to skin diseases. To counteract 
the lack of carbon they use alcohol to an ex- 
cess that would be fatal in temperate regions. 
It is becoming an accepted fact among sci- 
entific investigators that stiperabundance of 
carbonaceous food inclines to the temperate 
use of alcohol. 

The deficiency of carbon in the system 
and its non-receipt from food, as during a 
prolonged fish diet unaccompanied by oil 
or fat, gradually exhaust the fat of the body 
below the normal point, and prepare it for 
the ready inception of contagion and poison- 
ous influences in seasons of epidemics. 

Sea-coast peoples who subsist upon a mixed 
diet of fish and vegetables are not exposed to 
these dangers, especially if their fare includes 
salmon and other oily fish. The quantity of 
iodine contained in many sea-fish, combined 
with that received from the atmosphere and 
their general sanitary conditions of life, all 
tend to favor a vigorous vitality. Further 
reference will be made to the different prop- 
erties of the red and white blooded fish. 

Sea-side fare which includes plenty of car- 
bon in the form of white bread and potatoes 
is an ideally wholesome diet for summer; 
especially in warm weather is carbon re- 
quired in food, because by some chemical 
transformation it affords the system material 
for water, at least in quantity sufficient to 
control feverish conditions and excessive 
thirst. 

The effect of any radical change of diet is 
marked, and unless it is ordered by a physi- 
cian for some special purpose it is unad- 
visable and even dangerous. So far as the 
physiological effect of a diet of meat or vege- 
tubles exclusively is concerned, the fact is 
well enough known that the quantity of red 
corpuscles in the blood is diminished during 
a vegetable regimen. But the fact must be 
remembered that very few so-called vegeta- 
rians live upon vegetables alone; they use 
milk, eggs, cheese, and butter, all these sub- 
stances supplying animal matter to the body. 
Through the vegetables we eat we receive 
the same chemical elements that enter into 
the composition of meat, modified by con- 
ditions attending their production and meth- 
od of cookery. 

We cannot, therefore, exactly estimate the 
possible effect any line of definite chemical 
elements would have upon the system, which 
enter into the foods in question. But we can 
in a general way depend upon the average 
influence they have exercised in recorded 
cases, conditions of climate and season be- 
ing equal. 

Che undue use of a carbonaceous diet con- 
taining starch and fat in excess, with more 
alcohol than health demands, is likely to dis- 
turb the functions of the liver, producing a 
so-called bilious condition. This is why the 
inhabitants of temperate countries suffer in 
hot climates unless they adapt their diet to 
physical requirements. It is a curious coin- 
cidence that men cooks, who are constantly 
exposed to great heat, and who are seldom 
wise enough to restrain the desire for alcohol- 
ic drinks, often suffer from the same diseases 
of the liver that assail Europeans in India. 

The over-use of fat and starch, which are 
the chief carbonaceous elements, tends to 
charge the system with the chemical pro- 
ducts of their union with other food ele- 
ments and water, with the result of excessive 
obesity, even if disorders of the blood are 
avoided. 

The excess of furinaceous food is apt to 
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favor the accumulation of lactic acid, and 
cause a rheumatic condition of the blood. 
‘The excessive use of lean meat deranges the 
liver, disorders the blood, and may occasion 
serious kidney troubles. Personal note has 
been taken of grave disturbances of the sys- 
tem, beginning with the formation of boils 
and dangerous carbuncles, as the result of an 
entire change to the diet of chopped lean 
meat and hot water. Hot water has long 
been known as favorable to digestion. The 
Roman population employed it to enable 
them to digest their habitual fare of fresh 
pork, and it is probably to its beneficial influ- 
ence that the eaters of raw beef and chopped 
rare beef can take those foods as long as they 
sometimes do withoutinjury. In the Bazar 
of November 10, 1883, some detail was given 
of a personal experience of such fare, under 
the supervision of a physician. Since that 
time close observation has been made of 
every case within knowledge, and in no in 
stance has the ultimate result been as favor- 
able as the anticipation. In some cases death 
has resulted from blood-poisoning subsequent 
to obstinate carbuncles. 

The province of fat in the vital economy 
seems to be most important, and serious ail 
ments are frequently modified by its appli 
cation; for instance, any poverty of the blood 
resulting in malnutrition can be overcome 
by the use of the fat of meat, butter, salad 
oil, and oil baths. Oil baths and massage, 
with oil or cocoa butter, have proved an effi 
cacious remedy in cases of infantile anemia 
and consumption. Cream, sweet butter, olive 
oil, and mayonnaise should be included in the 
diet of every invalid suffering from any wast- 
ing illness. : 

That condition of the blood which accom 
panies the disease called scrofula can be 
greatly modified by the liberal use of all these 
substances, although the patient generally 
has a distaste for oils and fats. When there 
is any disability in digesting fats, the mas 
sage with oil will serve the needs of the sys- 
tem without involving either palate or stom- 
ach. Individual idiosyncrasies and season 
must necessarily influence the result of the 
dietetic treatment, because they modify all 
alimentary effects; and the various methods 
of cookery have much to do with the relation 
between food and health. In addition we 
may say that all dietetic experiments can be 
modified by the judicious use of the coca ton 
ic, of Which mention has been made. This 
is the ancient Peruvian “plant of the gods,’ 
so called because it was sacred to the use of 
the divinely descended Incas and the priests, 
who were of royal blood, and therefore of 
godly lineage as well as office. When the 
Spanish priests first learned the reputed 
properties of the plant, the populace of Peru 
were never allowed to partake of it unless at 
religious festivals, when they were exposed 
to the rigors of prolonged fast or the possible 
contagion attending the celebration of the 
‘* festivals of the dead.” 

The modern Peruvians use the leaves, 
chewed with some alkali like lime, to sustain 
them during long and arduous labors. In 
the chemical preparation of the extract of 
coca, according to the pharmacopeia, hydro- 
chloric acid is used with the alkali. 

When the health is fairly good, and there 
is no special strain to be put upon the sys- 
tem, the normal appetite may be trusted to 
indicate the kind and quantity of food ne- 
cessary to maintain that condition. Natural- 
ly the appetite varies with the changing sea- 
sons, and unless it indicates an unreasonable 
extreme of indulgence or abstinence, no at- 
tention need be paid to any other monitor. 
Much harm is done by injudicious or med- 
dlesome friends suggesting that a person is 
too stout or too thin, too pale or too ruddy, 
and serious disturbances of the system often 
follow the mischievous advice to take some 
bitters or-pills, or refrain from fattening food 
or drink. Paying attention to any of these 
fads is like playing with fire. If you are ill 
enough to seem to warrant any radical change 
of diet or any application of medicine, con- 
sult your physician at once. Above all, avoid 
advertised quack medicines. To use the 
opinion of a successful dealer in them, whose 
bank balance is more liberal than his con- 
science, they are ‘‘ made to sell.” 

If you feel a little debilitated take the coca 
tonic; eat plenty of fresh ripe fruit and ve- 
getables, especially oranges; drink lemonade; 
and when unusually fatigued, and just before 
retiring, drink a glass of milk as hot as can be 
taken, in large sips. Walk reasonably, and 
sleep in pure air. Ifa few days of this sort 
of home treatment fail to bring up the body 
and mind to their proper tone, call in your 
doctor and follow his advice. 

A wholesome diet in good health for a man 
of business, who walks a fair distance, or in 
dulges in some equivalent out-door exercise, 
would be abundant and palatable, inviting 
in appearance, and accompanied by plenty 
of pure, cool water, lemon and orangeade, 
the juicy fruits and salads, the succulent ve 
getables, meat and vegetable soups, beef and 
mutton—preferably boiled or roasted—sea 
fish, clams, oysters, game, poultry, digestible 
sweets, and tea, coffee, cocoa, or chocolate in 
moderation. Frozen ices and creams eaten 
moderately, when the system is not over- 
heated, are refreshing and nutritious. Whole 
wheat bread, baked potatoes, milk, cream, 
and new cheese, new-laid eggs, either boiled 
or poached, will complete an ideal dietary 
for a healthy man who uses bis brain rather 
than his muscular powers. Later we shall 
consider the proper nourishment for impaired 
conditions of mind and body. 
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Fig. 2.—Back or Buovuss, Fis. 1. 


Blouse Bodice. 


t > [E blouse illustrated is of turquoise blue 

satin merveilleux. The fronts are gath 
ered with a narrow heading to a tucked yoke, 
with rows of black silk feather-stitching be- 
tween the tucks; at the waist they are drawn 
yn cords, drooping in a narrow frill below. 
The back is a trifle longer; it is folded in a 
few pleats down the middle, and fitted by 
side forms. The high-shouldered sleeves 
and the flaring collar are embroidered in 
black silk. 


Spring Toilettes. 
NICK EL gray cloth is the material of the 


walking dress illustrated in Fig. 1. The 
perfectly plain clinging skirt has a border of 
ouiline embroidery in black silk across the 
foot of the front. The long coat bodice is 
cut in a point at the waist in front; a triple 
basque skirt is added on the hips, and meets 
the continuous back forms, which are of even 
length with it. A triple revers collar folds 
back from the barrow pointed vest. The 
standing collar, vest, and sleeves are embroid- 


Fig. 1.—Srrinc Watkrxne Costume. 


ered, and the edges of the revers and basques 
are piped with black braid. 

The reception toilette Fig. 2 is of brocade 
with pink flowers on a black peau de soie 
ground, combined with plain black peau de 
soie. The black skirt front is bordered with 
a deep hace flounce, and traversed by three 
bands of jet passementerie. The demi-trained 
back breadths, together with the bodice and 
the short paniers on the front, are of brocade. 
The back of the skirt is trimmed with a fall 
of deep lace, which is caught together with 
two chouz of lace and fastened on the back of 
the bodice. The bodice is draped with lace 
folds, has a wired lace collar in the neck, and 
a slender jabot down the front. The three 
quarter sleeves are of the plain silk, termina 
ting in a lace frill. 


A Reception Toilette by Worth. 


See illustration on front page. 


bie stately woman wears a graceful 

gown, beautiful in form and color, that 
is interesting to analyze, as it is Worth’s latest 
suggestion for a reception or visiting dress. 
It is composed of réséda green velvet border- 
ed with black Astrakhan, opening over a plas- 
tron and under-skirt of cream-colored cloth 
embroidered with gold leaves. In construc- 
tion this gown is a model of the elegant sim- 
plicity which befits rich fabrics. The skirt 
is of more ample breadth than those lately 
worn, its chic resulting from its easy fit at the 
top, being smooth there without clinging too 
closely, and falling thence in full natural 
folds along the train. The high corsage fol- 
lows the outlines of the svelte figure without 
compressing it, and forms a pointed basque 
that is slashed on the hips. The fronts curve 
outward from the throat on the cream and 
gold plastron—which may be removed and 
the gown become décolleté; the material is 
drawn in folds across the bust, the right side 
crossing to join the basque on the left; all the 
edges are enriched with gold galloon. The 
sleeves are less voluminous than many now 
worn, but are moderately high and full at the 
top, and close below the elbow; they are en- 
circled by the gold galloon, and finished at the 
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Fig. 2.—REcEPTION TOILETTE OF BROCHE AND PLAIN SILK. 
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Fig. 1.—BLousr Bopice.—FRont. 
(See Fig. 2. ] 


wrist with a puffed frill of white cambric. 
The little Medici collar 1s also of exquisitely 
fine embroidered cambric, and is an avant 
courier of a revival of dainty lingerie and 
laces. 

The charming color scheme in this gown 
can be carried out in less costly fabrics, and 
in those of lighter weight for spring wear; 
for example, the réséda green can be of cash- 
mere, camel’s-hair, or Henrietta cloth, the 
white plastron of crépe de Chine or of India 
silk, and the black border of bengaline or of 
the moiré ribbon which is still in favor with 
the best Paris couturvéres. 


The Rekindling of Enthusiasms. 
oo comes often to the experience of 
women an after-glow of enthusiasm to 
light the western skies of the years before the 
darkness comes on. It may be a rekindling 
of those fires that once burned brightly, that 
through the stress of circumstauce and con- 
dition and the pressure of the world have 
been smothered. Enthusiasm is not alto- 
gether a dependent quality, for some natures 
seem born to glow; yet it must take its form 
from the individuality in which it exists, 
when, after the passage of years, it is re- 
kindled, to light up before the world charac- 
teristics that are far removed from those that 

the enthusiasms of early years promised 

There are women who at the start made 
plans for a life work in the interest of hu 
manity, who seemed to enter heart and mind 
into the purpose of sacrificing themselves for 
their kind, but in some fatal hour they al- 
lowed themselves to enter a current of self- 
ishness, and were swept on and on past 
the possibility of following their noble lead- 
ings. 

When at last the years had sped, and they 
felt the pressure of the fact of the gradual 
loss of mental and physical force, there came 
to them the memory of those earlier years 
when the fires burned within them, and a 
longing for the old sensation of life took 
possession of them, and from the ashes of the 
past they raked the coals for a new euthusi- 
asm, not recognizing the fact that selfishness 
had bent the early purpose to its uses, not 
indeed conscious that there had been a de- 
cided change within them. But the enthusi- 
asm became the greed of a miser, and all the 
after-glow lighted was the established habit 
of acquisitiveness for personal ends. 

Perhaps it is oftenest the case that the re- 
kindling is attempted at old religious altars, 
but the power of contact with the living coals 
is lost and no real glow enters the soul. It 
is a ghastly spectacle this, of a shrivelled 
nature revealed through the last gleams from 
a dying enthusiasm. 

If we could have the truth embedded in 
our consciousness that this after-glow will 
not be a renewal, but only a revelation of the 
workings of good or evil through the years, 
we might be more careful of the central fires. 

Mary R. Batpwin. 
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Spring Bonnets, 


4 ti violet bonnet illus- 
trated in Fig. 1 has a 
brim of twisted olive rib- 
bon covered with violets, 
surmounted by two more 
wreaths of violets, all 
three being connected by 
a large jet ornament on 
the back. <A rosette of 
olive ribbon trims the 
front, and added to it are 
wired loops of lace, these 
being one end of a lace 
barbe, the remainder of 
which passes along the 
side to the middle of the 
back and forms one of 
the strings; another scarf 
is added for the second 
string, under a tuft of vio- 
let leaves. 

Orange velvet ribbon 
and black lace are com- 
bined in the bonnet Fig. 


2. Black lace is thickly Fig. 2.—Skimet or AFTER- 
NOON Gown, Fie. 1. 


pleated at the front of the 






Fig. 1.—Sprrina Bonnet. 


net frame, and drawn twice 
along the sides, each time 
headed by an orange velvet 
ribbon studded with jet nail 
heads. A tuft of small black 
ostrich tips, with an aigrette, 
trims the crown. Behind it 
the orange strings are attached 
under a bow of the same. 


Afternoon Gown. 
a ribbed Bedford 

cloth is the material of 
this gown, relieved by bands 
of trimming of green velvet 
embroidered in gold. The 
sheath-like skirt is ever so 
slightly draped on the front, 
A band of embroidery defines 
the right edge of the front; on 
the left side the front and back 
spread apart, and both edges 
are trimmed The basque, 
which has a lapped pointed 
front and postilion back, has 
a plastron of lace over green 
silk with a lace jabot. Revers, 
collar, and cuffs are bordered 
with embroidery. 


Spring Costumes. 

6 4 house gown Fig. 1 is 
of old-rose camel’s-hair 
with darker velvet, the velvet 
being embroidered in gold. 
The bodice is of velvet, show- 
ing between draperies of cam- 
el’s-hair drawn in folds from 
shoulder to waist. The fore 
part of the sleeves is of velvet; 
on the upper arm the velvet is 
slashed, and a camel’s- hair 
puff emerges toward the shoul- 
der. The two pointed front 
draperies of the skirt and the 
full back breadths are of cam- 
el’s-hair; underneath and be- 
tween, the velvet comes into 
view, embroidered with gold 
pyramids. The draperies are 
clasped at the waist in front; 
the folds of the back are 

brought up on the corsage. 
Plaid wool in gray cross- 
barred with black and yellow 
is combined with plain gray in 
the gown Fig. 2. The pointed 
bodice is gray, with plaid 
sleeves and vest, and with 
black feather-trimming at the 
edges. The skirt is plaid. 





Fig. 1—AFTERNOON 
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SPRING COSTUMES. 


Fig. 1.—CAMEL’s-HAIR AND VELVET Gown. 


Gown.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 





> 


Fig. 3 3acK VIEW OF 
AFTERNOON Gown, Fue 


Fig. 2.—PLAID AND PLAIN Woo. Gown. 
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The front is slightly draped, 
the back is straight, and the 
left side is trimmed; two 
revers of gray extend down 
it, edged with feather-trim 
ming, and separated by a 
narrow line of plaid which 
widens toward the bottom 


Girl’s’ Feathered Hat. 


Se lustration on page 156. 


\ THEN this hat is worn 
by a young child, rib- 
bons pass under the chin 
and tie on the left side: 
when worn by a girl from 
seven to ten years old, these 
ribbons are replaced by an 
elastic 
One view represents the 
hat worn by a girl of ten,and 
from the right side. 
Another aspect is given 


seen 


of the left side-as worn by 
a girl four years old 

The hat is of felt; the 
Jor a golden tan The 


Fig. 2.—Sprine Bonnet 


crown is low and round. The 
trimming is placed on thx 


left side, completely covering 
the crown from that view. A 
rich white ribbon four inches 
and three-quarters in width 


with a border of moiré of an 
amber-color and a narrow edge 
of gold color, is made into 
four loops from six to seven 


inches long. These are sewed 
at the top of the crown on the 
left side. Three ostrich tips 


of a golden tan-color, slightly 
lighter than the hat, are placed 
thus: one fastened under the 
front loop of ribbon at the base 
of the crown of the hat, and 
curled up over the front, its 
tip fastened on the top of the 
hat; one is fastened under the 
hindmost loop of ribbon at th 
base of the crown, and curled 
over upon the brim at the back 
and the third is secured near 
the top of the crown at the 
back under the same hind 
most loop of ribbon, and curl 
ed over the top of the hat to 
meet the feather that comes 
from the-front. The ribbons 
used under the chin when the 
hat is worn by a young child 
are of amber-color, three inch- 
es and a half in width 

This hat should be worn 
with a coat of white or tan- 
color for a young child, and 
for an older child with tan 
color, black velvet, or a com 
bination of tan cloth with green 
velvet. DUCHESNE 


The Kind Word. 
| y? we ever need reminder, 

in our hurried lives, of the 
grace that lies in the kindly 
spoken word? It may be as 
we pass a friend in a crowded 
shop, or nod to her as we hast 
en by her door on our morning 
walk to the market or the ferry, 
that we utter the gentle greet 
ing, leave behind us thé flash 
of the happy smile, and bright- 
en a day that was perhaps over 
cast Kindness costs little. 
Why should we not be lavish 
of it in a world where nobody 
stands alone, but where rich 
and poor, sad and glad, lofty 
and lowly, are bound in one 
bundle? 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTIIING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by drugy rists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a botitle.—[Adv.] 





To Lavies.—For the complexion and for light cuta- 
neous affections, Créme Simon is superior to the vase- 
line and cucumbers ; it whitens and perfumes the skin 
J. Simon, Paris; Park & Trvrorp, N. Y., Perfumers, 
Druggists, Fancy-Goods Stores.—[{Adv.]} 


DO YOU WANT WHITE HANDS? 
* Us Cornell's Benzoin Cosmetic Soap. Sold every- 
where, 25 centsa cake.—[A dv.) 





Bornetr’s Fravonine Exrracts are the best, the 
strongest, and most healthful.—[{Adp.] 





ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 


4 W. Baxer & Cos 
Breakfast — 
Cocca 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 





































\Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of | 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot | 
Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cend | 
a cup. It delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 





or 


is 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 
The 
9? 
66 Bx argon 





TRADE MARK 


Fast Blacks 


FOR WOMEN’S WEAR 
In 
Fancy Satin Stripes and Plaids, 


Sheer India Linons, 


Lace Effects 


in great variety, 





WILL NOT CROCK, WILL NOT FADE, 
IMPROVE BY WASHING. 


S 


Sold only under above Bradte-Mach 


SCHER 


. PIANOS 


ENOWNED FOR 
TONE & DURABILITY 
MODERATE PRICES 
EASY TERMS, EXCHANGED. 
DELIVERED FREE WITHIN 20 MILES OF NEW YORK CITY 


Catalogue Mailed on Application. 


110 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, 
NEW YORE CITY. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. | 


Err © 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


VILLACABRAS. 


THE BEST NATURAL PURGATIVE WATER. 
Small bottles, 25c. Large bottles, 50c. 


EQLIAN Exgulsite Music. Catalogue tree HARPS 
LAD | E y can have smaller feet. Solid 


- Honsroox, 88 5th Ave. 
comfort. Pamphiet free. Sam- 
ple pkg-, 10c. 


The Pedine Co., New York, 











Bena your name and address plainly writ- 
oy ne a Th card for latest terms, 
EN Ov., 22 Clinton Piace, N.Y. 





ricka. Gongs Conundrums Aute. Selections. Lover's Ist, Dreama, 
0 Ss Poe Bete a nh Bow, Golden © 
500 Cards. Berap Pissarvebill. Coogee to. Preskiin te. Ca: Rowlloren, Oe, 


POWDER 


Absoluteiy Pure. 

A cream-of-tartar baking powder. 
est of all in leavening strength.—U. S. 
Government Report, 


THREE GRAND BERRIES. 





All are fully illustrated and described in 
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| ONE BNIOYS 


| Both the method and results when Syrup of 
Figs is taken; it is pleasant and refreshing to 
the taste, and acts gently yet promptly on the 


Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, cleanses the system 


Hich effectually dispels colds, headaches and fevers, 
and cures habitual constipation, Syrup of 
Aug. 17, 


880. er Rat 
mati 4 Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 


duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to 


the stomach, prompt in its action and truly 
| beneficial in its effects. Prepared only from 
the most healthy and agreeable substances, its 
many excellent qualities commend it to all, 
and have made it the most popular remedy 
known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50e. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any relia- 
procure it promptly for any one who wishes } 


to try it. Do not accept any substitute. 5 
‘i 


Lovett’s Guide to Horticulture. Also all 
good old and choice new varieties of Small and 
Orchard Fruit, Nut and Ornamental Trees and 
Plants, etc. It isa book of over 80 pages, | 
finely printed and copiously illustrated. It | 
states the defects and merits, gives prices and 


vate, 





LIEBIC COMPANY'S 


E. COUDRAY'S| Leh 
UQUE; | 
CHois! 


* 


tells how to purchase, plant, prune and culti- 
Mailed free; with colored plates roc. | 


Trees and Plants by Mail a Specialty. 
J. T. Lovett Co., Little Silver, N. J. 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


| Makes the purest, cheapest, and best Beef Tea. 


Finest meat - flavoring stock for Soups, 
Sauces, and Made Dishes, 

One pound of Extract of Beef equal to forty 

pounds of lean beef, of the value of about $7.50. 

Genuine only with 

Justus von Liebig’s 

signature 


ETTEL’S VIENNA WALNUT CAKE, 


Delicious for Luncheons, 


as shown, 


Entertainments, 
Dessert, Etc. 
PR De ee ee Well known throughout 
DELICIOUS SCENT. — LATEST CREATION Europe. 


of EH. COUDRAY in PARIS | | 


—~— 

SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPAL PERFUMERS, 
RUGGISTS AND CHEMISTS OF U, 8. 

CO A CS ATTANNS MNMRETI e 


A oe 





ble druggist who may not have it on handwill | 


can have samples and sketches free by mail. % 
| Pattern bodice and measures ensure perfect fit. 
210 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
gi FOR WOODWORTH'S 
od ed OL 
1 BLUE AILIES 
| | PEARL OF SAVOY 
PERFUMES OF 
= EXQUISITE DELICACY 
AND REMARKABLE 
PERMANENCE. YOUR 
FAVORITES AT.ONCE 
» BECAUSE THEY ARE 
LASTINC SOLD BY 
ALL ORUCCISTS 
WRITE To US ENCLOS 
TradeMark. INC 25c. IN STAMPS 
AND RECEIVE ONE 
HALF OUNCE SAMPLE 
C. B WOODWORTH & SONS. 
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GOWN AND HABIT MAKER, 


Cloth Gowns ftom - - $95 
Coais of Original Shape, $55 
Riding - Habits $100 | 


MILLINERY TO MATCH, 


Designs are Original. 
All Cloths Imported, 


NO. 9. 







All 


Ladies living away and desirous of ordering 





ROCHES 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 


NEAVE'S FOOD 


FOR 


TER NY 











Must be seen and eaten to 
be appreciated by the most 
fastidious. 

Will keep perfectly 
fresh forover a month. 











\ : se 
€.Burnham, 71 State ot ont” 1 Music Hall)Chicago 


“PARTED 4 


Made of natural CURLY LV Hair. 
teed ‘becoming’ to 





Price $1.25, C. 0. D. 
JOHN W. ETTEL, Factory, 257 Spring St., N. Y. 


: Every Good 
houmieneer should at da 7 send for illustrated 


circular of “ Never. Break” Utensils, 
The BRONSON SUPPLY CO.,Cleveland.Ohio, 


guarn! 
Sho went t their hair parted, $36 
to size and color. 

Beeuitying Mask. wi wie Lay ‘nm 














ROOZEN’S BULBS, Etc. 


For Spring Planting. 


Gladioli, Dahlias, Begonias, Irises, Lilies, 
TUBEROSES, ETC., ETC. 


The most extensive catalogue of the above and all new and rare Bulbs and Plants 
is published by the famous growers. 


ANT, ROOZEN & SON, OVERVEEN (near Haarlem), Holland, ‘tablished 1ss2.) 


Catalogue upon application. Mention Harper's Bazar. 


representative, ). TER KUILE, 33 Broadway, New York. 


P.0. BOX 2494. 


Address our sole American 


















ALIcE.—'‘‘ Aunt Julia, 1 mamma wants to a 
know where you buy such delicious coffee i———_-—= 
and tea.” 

Aunt JutiA.—‘‘ Why, my child, I buy 
the same your mother uses ; but I put High- 
land Evaporated. Cream in mine, which 
makes all the difference in the world.” 

Ask your Grocer or Druggist for it. 

It will pay you for the trouble, or write 
for circulars to 





, t HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING C0., 


Sole Highland, Hil. 


ISO’S REMEDY FOR CATARRH.—Best. "Easiest 
to use. Cheapest. Relief is immediate. A cure is 
certain. For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 


oy Wea. 


It is an Ointment, of which a —§> particle is applied 
to the nostrils. Price, 50c. Sold by druggists or sent 
by mail. Address, E. T. HazeLTinE, Warren, Pa. 


Manufacturers, - - 








Infants, Invalids and old People. 


“ADMIRABLY ADAPTED TO | RICH IN BONE-FORMING AND 
THE WANTS OF INFANTS.” | FI ESH-PRODUCING ELEMENTS. 
| PROMOTES THE HEALTHY ACTION OF THE BOWELS. 


NEAVE’S FOOD 


BFsT AND OHEAPEST. 


E. Fougera & Uo., Agts. 3ON.W illiam st, N. Ye 











THE GREAT EVE BEAUTIFIER. 
Assures Instant Brilliancy, Beauty, and 
Strength to the 'E ye. 

Positive cure for Bloodshot and Red and Diseased 
| Eyelids. Eminent Oculists’ examination and samples 
| free at Main Office, 45 KE. 20th Street, New York. Sold 
| by Leading Druggists and Toilet Bazi vars. Write for 
pamphlet. Guaranteed positively harmless. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 
The celebrated and effectual English cure, without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDwARD & Son 


green Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 
BE. Foagera & Co.. 30 North W iMiam st.,N. Xe 
SELF-ACTING 


ORN SHADE ROLLERS 


Beware of Imitations. 


NOTICE 
| AUTOGRAPH 
OF 

























JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExPosiTION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
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FN Sore 
SKOeA ES P 





VERY HUMOR OF THE SKIN AND SCALP 

4 of infancy and childhood, whether torturing, dis- 
figuring, itching, burning, scaly, crusted, pimply, or 
blotchy, with loss of hair, and every impurity of the 
blood, whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, is | 
speedily, permanently, and economic ally cured by the 
Curiovea Remenies, consisting of Curimoura, the 

reat Skin Cure, Curtouna Soap, an exquisite Skin 
Purifier and Beautifier, and Coriouna Reso_vent, the 
new Blood and Skin Purifier and greatest of Humor 
Remedies, when the best physicians and all other rem- 
edies fail. Parents, save your children years of mental 
and physical suffering. Begin now, Delny« are dan- 
gerous. Cures made in childhood are permanent. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curiouna, 50c.; Soar, 
25c.; Reso.vent, Prepared by Potter Drug and 
Chemical Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 








a Baby’s Skin and Scalp purified and beau- “@8 | 
= tifled by C UTIOURA Soar. “ea 


matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 


a Kidney Pains, Backache, and Muse nla ar Rhen- 
Curiouna ANTI-Patn Praster. 5c. 





The Judie Corsef 


(REGISTERED). 


GAINS POPULARITY EVERY DAY. 


It is known all over THE WORLD as being 
the most perfect - fitting. Reduces the Size, 
Lengthens the Waist, and retains the beautiful 
symmetry of its Form until completely worn out. 


FIVE MODELS, 


SUITABLE FOR ALL FIGURES. | 
EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED. 
There are many imitations sold, but every 


genuine pair is marked 


JUDIC, 


and can be had only from or through, 
SOLE OWNERS, 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpsou, 


NEW YORK. 
Mail Orders promptly attended to. 


N. B.—When ordering, please say whether Long 
or Short Waist, High or Low Bust. 





CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 


“CLEANFAST” 


BLACK 


Seb, STOCKINGS. 
=< F. P. ROBINSON 
2 4) DYE. 

tal ie Vastly Improved and 
TRADE MARK. Always Reliable. 


CLEANFAST 
BLACK STOCKINGS) 


For Men, Women, and Children. 
UNEXCELLED WEARING QUALITIES. 


Also, Darning Qotton of Our Dye. 
SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 
RETAIL STORES: 

NEW YORK - 927 Broadway ; 2 West 14th Street ; 
218 West 125th ‘Street. 

CHICAGO .- ,.. 2 107 South State Street. 
BOSTON - -- - - 49 Weat Street. 


COMMON-SENSE CHAIRS, SETTEES, and ROCKERS, 


Strong, durable, and comfortable. No light, trashy 
staff, but good, honest home comforts. Special dis- 
count to clergymen, Send stamp for catalogue to 
F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, Onondaga, Co., 
New York. 






























“ The Common-Sense chai 
settees of Mr. Sinclair are 
passed by any other class o s, 
and parties furnishing country- 
houses and desiring inexpensive, 
comfortable, rage durable furniture 
will do well t te Mr. 
Sinclair, at Me ste le, Y. 
copy of his hand-book, whic h con 
tains illustrations of the various ar 
ticles he manufactures,with a sched- 
ule of prices."’-Scientific American. 


Ask your Furniture 
Dealer for Sinclair's 
Common-Sense Chairs. 














Fireside Comfort for Two. 
My address is stamped on all of my chairs; please 


find it before purchasing. F. A. SINCLAIR. 





| dealers everywhere. 





The LATEST SHADES OF RIBBON can be 
procured in the “FAIR & SQUARE” brand. | 
It is the best made, For sale where fine goods | 
are kept. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Beautiful New Goods. 
India Silks. 


Newest designs in Printed India Silks at 39¢., 49c., 
59c., 79c., 98c., and $1.25, all very exceptional values, 
and the finest assortment ever shown in the United 
States. 


Colored Dress Goods. 


All- Wool Cheviots, Plaids, Stripes, and Mixtures 
at 49c. 

All-Wool Henriettas, 85c. and $1.00. 

Lupin’s Cashmeres, 49c. and T5c. 

Also new Camel’s-Hairs, Heather Mixtures, Chevivts, 
Surah Serges. 

Printed French Challies, both dark and light grounds. 


Black Dress Goods. 


Black Mohair Brilliantines, from 50c. upwards. 
Black All- Wool Henriettas, also Priestley’s Silk- 


| Warp Henriettas. 


All-Wool Surah Serges, Cheviots, and a fine line of 


black and white dress goods for second mourning. 


Wash Fabrics. 


NOVELTY SCOTCH ZEPHYRS, 19c., 25c., and 35c. 

FRERES KOECHLIN’S BEST FRENCH SATEENS, 
19¢c. and 2c. 

BEST AMERICAN CHALLIES, 18c. 

SCOTCH TENNIS FLANNELS, 25c., 35c., and 39c. 








Samples sent on application. 


23d St. Le Boutillier Bros.., 
48, 50, & 62 West 234 St MY, City 


BLACK CORSETS. 


LANGDON & BATCHELLER’S 
Genuine 
THOMSON’S GLOVE-FITTING,. 


















| | 
HTL AAAS 

The utmost perfection in the art of Corset Making 
has been reached in our STYLE JE% CORSET, cut 
on the latest French designs, in SHORT, MEDIUM, 
and EXTRA LONG waists. These corsets will sat- 
isfy the most fastidious. Made in Royal Fast Black, 
White, and French Gray. 


How to be Beautiful. 


Cocoanut Balm for the Complexion is creating a 
great excitement throughout the world; price, $1.00 
per box. Extract of Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible 
tint for the lips and face; price, $1.00 and $1.50 per 
bottle. Improved Auburnine for coloring any shade 


“ili{|I}| 


“Old Bleach” 


Is the trade-mark of a manufacturer of 
Linens well-known for superior excellence 


| and durability. 


We have always carried a full assort- 
ment of these beautiful goods, consisting 


| of Damask, Diaper,and Huckaback Fringed 


and Hemstiteched Towels; Huckaback, 


Diaper, and other fancy weaves in Towel- 


| broidery Linens, ete. 








of hair to a beuntiful Titian Red; $1 00, $1.50, and | 


$2.00 per bottle. Send for Catalogue. 
L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., New York. 









For about one-quarter the cost of Silk Velvet, you can get VELUTINA, 


equally handsome, in plain or corded, blacks or colors, of leading 


ARE THE MOST POPULAR 
TRANE 


Because they are 





lings by the yard; Nursery Diapers, Em- 
Orders by mail | 
carefully and promptly executed. 
JAMES McCREERY & CO., | 
Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


Miewh 
e. 
o— tab be Ks 


LYONS SILKS. 


Brocaded Silks and Satins, 
SATIN and FAILLE STRIPE SILKS, 
Plain and Fancy Silks 


For Dinner and Ball Dress. 


Plain and Brocaded Veloutines | 


and Bengalines. 


WHITE VELOUTINE, FAILLE, & SATIN 
For Wedding Trousseaux. 


Proadway A 9th dt. 
c 


NEW YORK CITY 
1784 : 1891. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
see 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 


Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrame, 
| 


and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout | 


the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FL OSS in in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 





ne Velutina, Wear Guaranteed,” 


Che Aemadale 


LOW IN 


EQUAL IN 


ey It will help you select the best things NEW or OLD— 
t| Correct prices, careful service, whether you buy much, or 
little, or nothing, is immaterial. 
Flowers we want you to have our Book, and un- 
derstand our methods of business. 
don’t send for it, it is intended for those who plan* things. 


The Dingee & Conard Co., “*Sinna”™ 


VELUTINA 


If you are interested in 


If not interested 








stamped on selvage- 
Sephuyrs 
WASH FABRIC 


PRICE, 


STYLES AND COLORINGS TO THE BEST IMPORTED GINGHAMS. 








B. PRIESTLEY & CO.’S SILK WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are Mapr or THE Purest anp Finest SitK anp tHE Best Quatity or AvsTRaLIAN Woot 
Every yard is guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory to the wearer. 
All the Priestley fabrics are STAMPED EVERY FIVE YARDS, on the under side of the selvedge, with 


the mannfacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.) in Gilt letters. 


Unless 80 stamped they are not genuine. 





167 
All First-Class Retailers Sell Them. 


Ohlear} 
NEN 


Guaranteed to wear a lifetime. 











THE SPECIALTY OF THE 


OlBleachLinenCo. 


RANDALSTOWN, IRELAND. 


Towels, Towelling, Diapers, Pillow Em- 
broidery, Art Linen, ete. 


trave * GY Bleach’? warx 


| On every Towel and Yard of Goods, War- 
rants them to Wear, 


Wholesale Branch for U.S 


GEO. RIGGS, a Franklin St., Hew York. 


TRADE MARK 





A SPECIALTY! 


LINEN GOODS of all kinds and for 
all purposes: 

Table Linen, Bed Linen, Towels, Tow- 
ellings, Linen Handkerchiefs, Linen 
Lawns, Linen Cambrics, all kinds of 
Linen for Art Needlework, Drawn 
Work, and Embroidery, also a full as- 
sortment of the famous 


‘Old Bleach” Linens, 


also, a great variety of Linens Stamped 
for embroidery—Doyleys, Tray Cloths, 
Table Squares, Tea Cloths, Bureau and 
| Sideboard Scarfs, etc., and a complete 
| assortment of Linen and Silk Threads 
| for embroidery. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON &CO., 
“THE LINEN STORE,” 
64 and 66 West 23d Street, New York. 
Established 35 years. 


HENRY MILWARD & SONS’ 
CALYX-EYED NEEDLE. 
NECESSARY FOR GOOD SIGHT. 
INVALUALE FOR FAILING SIGHT, 
This Needle is made to meet a want 
patent toevery one, namely, a Needle that 
> will thread without the an noying process 
of passing the end of the Cotton through 
the eye. The Cotton is slipped throngh a 
slit above the eye, as shown by the ac- 
companying sketch. 
FOR SALE BY 
EHRICH BROS. 


H,. O'NEILL & CO. 
LORD & TAYLOR, Broadway, 
BLOOMINGDALE BROS, 
JOHN DANIELL & SONS, 
E. RIDLEY & SONS, New York City, 
JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 
FRED’K. LOESER & co., Brooklyn, N. ¥> 


he handsome ly illustrated Cc atalogue 
for Spring and Summer, contain- 
ing about 3000 illustrations and 
10,000 descriptions of the latest and most stylish Cos- 
tumes, Cloaks, Clothing, Millinery, Shoes, U nderwear, 
Furnishing Goods, Dry Goods, House - Furnishing 
Goods, Art Goods, etc., etc., will be ready about March 
10th, and will be mailed FREE 
to any address outside of the 
city upon application. 


BLOOMINGDALE BRrOS., 


(mporters, Manufacturers, and! Retailers, 
Whird Ave., corner 59th Streot, } 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Send your applications now- 


Corsets 


LEOTY 


World wide Reputation 
8, Place de la Madeleine, PARIS 

















By sending per parcel post a body as 
| model, the corset will fit as perfectly, as 
if it had been tried on the lady herself. 
SHOPPIN and business of all kinds 
in New York by a lady of 


experience, good taste, &c., without charge. © ‘ire ular 
references. MISS A. BOND, 336 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 





| 

| You can live at home and make more money at work for as 
| than at anything else in the world Either sex ; a" ages. Coste 
| ly outfit FREK. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 





My pear Mr. Depxrns,—I am so sorry I can- 
not accept your kind invitation for the opera 
to-night. Mr. Simpson, whose engagement to 
me is to be annonnced this evening, joins me 
in wishing you all the compliments of the 
Season. 

Sincerely your friend, Jan 


February 14, 1891. Apa C. Hieaets. 


Mr. C. DUDKINS, 





CHAPPIE'S 
New York, February 14, 1891. 


To J. SNIP, Mercuant Tarior, Dr. 





1} Account rendered $150,00 
| 


Please remit. 


VALENTINES. 





Here’s to the man whose ears are really great, 
Whose cheek is greater even than his ears; 
Who nothing holds within" his shallow pate, 
Who, when bis tailor comes, e’er disappears, 
To him this valentine is sent by one 
Who loves him more than he does any other. 
His best girl's father’s clever little son 
Who'll never be dear Dudkins’s little brother. 





VOLUME XXIV., NO. 9. 


a 
My pear Sir,—Your mother and I have decided that 
$2000 a year is too much money for you to spend in 
living, and so we will send you, beginning with Marc: 
Ist, $75 a month. 
With much love, your affectionate 


Faturr. 
Scnonaris, February 14, 1891. 





FACETIZ. 
VERY OBJECTIONABLE. 


Mvou as I love the valentine, 
I'd rather not get any, 
Than that one in the comic line 
That comes at two a penny. 
ao oe 


*“T do not sink ze Anglish a melodeeyus tongue for 
to spik,” said the Frenchman, 
“Why not?” 
“Vy not? For because it babble along not easily. 
You have no belief? Just hear me how I spik!” 
——— 
THE ROMANCE OF THE AREA. 


The postman brought the sweet Fifine 
No single, solitary line. 
But she, dear maiden, did not care— 
She is our waitress, jewel rare !— 
The postman’s self’s her valentine. 
Pee SO 


Brown. “Are you sure this is good sticking mu- 
cilage?” 

Stationerr. ** You bet!” 

Baown. “ Ever use it?” 

Srationer. “ No; but a bottle once broke in my 
pocket.” 

Eruet. * Don’t you know, dear, that that last year's 
bonnet of yours is very unfashionable this year? The 
fashions change so.” 

Mav». “ Yes; and it is so nice for yon that they do 
change. The same fashions come back every three 
or four years, and now your bonnet is in again.” 

satntclaiejpcemaane 


” 


“ Bronson must have lived an uneventfal life. 

“Why do you think so?” 

“ He left me his diaries for ten years when he died, 
and he hadn’t written a line in any of ’em.” 

csisneniisatlppinasianiiite 

Sanso (in dining car). “‘What are you thinking 
bout 2?” 

Ropp. “I’ve just been thinking that if by any pro- 
cess of evolution one of these waiters should develop 
into a bird, what a terrible bill he would have !” 


~ 


pein i iad 


FOR HER BROTHER'S 


MISS WINTHROP. “ Poor Jack HAS NOW BEEN A FU 
HE DESIGNS BEAUTIFUL HOUSES.’ 
‘OWNES. st iss WINTHROP—ROSALIE—CAN'T I PERSUADE YOU TO LET YOUR BROTHER DESIGN A NICE COUNTRY 


A SINGLE COMMISSION. 
MR. T 


MOUSE FOR—FOR US 





RUDE. 
He said his mind was quite made up. 
Whereat a cad officious 
Remarked, he’d always thought his mind 
Was more or less fictitious. 
oxmienciipiemnsiiies 
“My wife borrows lots of trouble.” 
*“ How strange that is!” 
“Yes; particularly when she is so successful! mak- 
ing it.” 
——_————_ 


** How do you like living in the country ?” 

“First rate.” 

“ Are the trains run on time?” 

“Oh yes. I generally get into town in time to take 
a late train back.” 

“Please don’t talk to me. I'm saving my voice for 
the opera-" 

“Why, are you to sing?” 

“No. I’m to be in one of the boxes. 

——— 

Amy. “It seems strange to me that you and Mr. 
Linger have never married, or at least become en- 
gaged. He seems devoted to you.” 

Manet. “If it wasn’t for that unfortunate impedi- 
ment in his speech we might have been engaged by 
this time.” 

Amy. “I know he stutters dreadfully ; but I wonldn't 
reject him on that accountif I were you. He's a good- 
hearted young man, and would make a good husband.” 

Mase. “Oh, it isn’t my fault.” 

Amy. “Then what is the trouble?” 

Mase. “It's this way. He has begun to propose 
five or six times, but he is so slow about it on ac- 
count of his stuttering, that some one always comes 
in before he gets through and interrupts him: and I 
think he is discouraged now.” 

a 

** What is your pension claim based on ?” 

**T lost four legs during the war.” 

* You were a quadruped, eh ?” 

“Nope. Three of ’em were cork.” 

cisisienaneatipinigeanee 

“ What did you think of the pantomime, Smithers ?” 

**It may do for deaf-mutes, but for me it’s just a 
bit too quiet.” 





WELFARE. 


LL-FLEDGED ARCHITECT FOR SIX MONTHS, AND HE HASN'T HAD 








a 
s 


TO SUIT HER HUSBAND. 
YOUNG HOUSE-KEEPER (to butcher). “You MAY SEND A NICE PIECE OF ROAST BEEF.” 


BUTCHER. “Yes, MA’AM 
YOUNG HOUSE-KE 
THAT WAY,” 





“ You—aw—have no 
Amerwican peerwage, 


Miss Harrows,” said 
Lord Noodleby, “and 


of course — aw — you 
nevah experwience the 
pleasuah of looking 
youahself up in a vol- 
ume like Burke.” 

“Oh yes, we do, Lord 
Noodleby. We have the 
Trow City Directory, 
you know.” 

ctaiantclidiieaeacees 

“To what do you at- 
tribnte your longev- 
ity 2?” asked an investi- 
gator of a centenarian 

“To the fact that I 
never died,” was the 
conelnusive reply. 

~peieipainailatavetivase 


“There is a poetry 
about the flute that oth- 
er instruments lack, The 
divine afflatus has de- 
scended upon it.” 

** Well, it takes a very 
earthy afflatns to make 
it work.” 

EES NE 

**Do you ever follow 
the advice of Polonius 
—‘neither a borrower 
nor a lender be’ 2?” 

**T follow it half-way. 
I never lend.” 





“TI think,” said Willie, 
looking up through the 
chimney flue,“ that San- 
ta needed his claus to 
get up through there.” 

pe AE Sel ERNE 

Smere. * The first pic- 
ture that great artist 
ever painted brought 
more than any of his 
other works.” 

Daverr. * Who 
bought it?” 

Smere, “ He did.” 

—_— 





Mrs. Brown. ‘“ You 
are more trouble than 
when you were a baby. 
You used to do every- 
thing I asked you.” 

Littie Jounny. “T 
had to then. I couldn't 
help myself.” 

euigieeteniliipinnannion 

Dotty. ‘ You ask me 
to marry you. Do you 
think I’m an idiot ?” 

Dn Garry. “ Well, I 
thought perhaps you 
might refuse me.” 





SPER. “AND HAVE IT VERY RARE, PLEASE; MY HUSBAND PREFERS IT 





AN APPARITION, 


DON’T BE CONFUSED, THIS IS ONLY A PAIR OF 
THOSE DELICATE PUFFED SLEEVES WHICH ARE 
SO MUCH WORN THIS SEASON. YOU MAY NOT BE 
ABLE TO SEE THE WEARER, BUT SHE IS ALL 
THERE, 













